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[FITZGERALD LEFT THE BANK WITH TWELVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY POUNDS IN HIS POCKET. ] 


SWEET INISFAIL. 


A ROMANCE. 
By RICHARD DOWLING, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ The Mystery of Killard,” “ The Weird Sisters,’ 
‘* The Duke’s Sweetheart,” *‘ A Sapphire Ring,” etc 
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PART I.—INHERITANCE, 
CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE WEST GATE. 


Wuewn Fitzgerald reached the West Gate 
and knocked at the door, he turned about and 
looked down the Main Street. It was a bright, 








clear, bland May afternoon, and he thought he 
had never seen the principal street of his native 
town looking so familiar and so dear. Those 
who have been born in small provincial places 
and have had in their fresh youth the opportu- 
nity of learning by rote every feature and as- 
pect of the place of their birth, enjoy a pecu- 
liar privilege over the natives of great cities. 

*In the ordinary course of human life, people 
who have first seen the light in the great gather- 
ings of man shift their abodes several times 
before they arrive at maturity, and, in so shift- 
ing, they not only change their own point of 
sight, but they lose altogether intercourse with 
the features at one time most commonly present 
to their eyes. e 

In small towns like Clonmore, even although 
with the change of fortune or other exigencies 
of fate people may shift from the east to 
the west the effect of this is merely a 
change in the kaleidoscope without any ma- 





terial alteration of the objects which make up 
the whole. Thus the very insistency with 
which a certain set of houses and streets and 
bridges and trees have been impressed upon the 
youthful memory from a variety of standpoints 
and under the development of life, makes them 
seem almost sensient parts of our own natures, 
and causes us to sympathize with them in their 
vicissitudes under the influence of sunshine or 
rain, of prosperous growth, decay, or violence. 

As Fitzgerald looked down the Main Street, 
his memory went back to his childfsh nours. He 
recalled with tenderness the dim images of his 
indulgent and affectionate parents. He remem- 
bered, with startling vividness, his father taking 
him by the hand through the fair which was 
held in the streets of the town, and the mingled 
fear and delight with which he saw the cows 
and sheep and the great bulls with the ropes 
round their horns or through rings in their 
noses to hold them from doing harm. 
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oes a the now many iiminticendds of Behes | by Beth hawlajealled } him his aekr son and bade cu\prait k. 


and h is ] ve for her). this one* street retalldd. 
His mind was so busy with tne past that ne did 
not hear the slight sound the door made epen- 
ine behind him 

“ Micnael! Michael! are you dreaming ?” 

He spun round. Agnes was in the doorway. 

“Twas,” he said, entering and closing the 
door after him. Then, taking her tenderly in 
his arms, he said: ‘1 was.dreaming of you. I 
never dream of anything else. Ido not want 
to dream of anything else. My darling! my 
ne Agnes !” 

Sne loosed up into his face, and he stooped 
down and kissed her. 

“Are you quite well ?” he whispered. 

Quire well,” she answered, with one of 
those soft, dreamy, almost sad smiles, whiea 
made the people call her Sweet Inisfail. 

He bent over her for a minute, looking into 
her face with an agony of solicitation. He did 
not know what was in his heart, but he felt 
as tnough it would burst withis6me' exquisitely 
refined grief. To hold that gitPimelis arms as 
he held net now was the gteatest joy he had 
ever hoped for in this world, and now all the 
joy had gone out of it and ie was-sensible of 
notning outa premonition 6# wiwtterable woe: 
I: is so with all of us roG moments of, most 
exited earthly happiitess'}- a6 th ¢ nighest fes ti- 
vais of the heart, wneioumwataresare ‘steep ed) 
in the most satisfying vewbiautionsof our hopes; 
crer some strange, miysteriode chord comes 
wandering upon our eatefvohmsome instr tment, 
the existence of which We awe forgotter? amd 


the position and impor§0e® which. we catiwot' 


recall. 

It is as though, whemlifeis-at the fullest amd] 
richest and ripest, and OG thoughts and sen- 
sations had carried us beyond the memory that 
there was anytning otf earth but life, sone 
angel of death, strayitigg byyunawares, put his 
trumpet to bis lips afd-blew a catelessnote of 
revearsa) for the hour Whiemhe siteal@d have to 

awaken the dirge. 


Agnes suw that somethimgdistarbed her lover’s 


mina. 


«What is it?” she catd). “Tell mot what it} 


is? Yow look strange!” 

feeling of wheasiness and loking his brightest 
at the sweet, youn face below, ‘IT’ vecome all 
tue way from London without sleépitig, Agnes, 
and I suppoce I amiarbit knocked wp» I'll be all 
rignt to-morrow.” 

“You must,” she say “you! mtact, my love: 
My love must always be Well) Promise me, 
promise me!” 

She clung to him imploring. 

“T intend being a kind of by-word pevrine rt 
as you are a kina of proverb: for i 
sald, ligatly and gallantly, with his vivid, (tia 
suring stile, “ Whe I get’ to be about a 
hundred aad eighty or a hundred and ninety 
years of age, and have lost a little of my taste 
for violent outdoor exercise, I shall write a 
book on bygiene, embodying all your recipes for 
biack verry jam, kalecanon, and so on. [I shail 
dedicate the book to you, and both of us, having 
become famous on the spot, shall set up a 
great sanitorium at Tramore, and live happy 
and respected toa good old age. Where’s your 
father ?” 

“Oh, my love! it is good to have you here !’ 
she criéd, clinging to him still. 

He stooped and kisséd her once mote. 

«Let us have no clouds to-day,” he said. 

“No clouds evermore,” she said ; “ not one.” 


“Not one,” he répéeated. “Not one, ity 
Agnes!” 

“Father,” she said, “ is in the top of the tower. 
Come up!” M 


‘The two passed down to the end of the ball, 
went up two flights of stairs, then through a 
long passage leading to the first’ floorof the 
tower, then up a spiral staircase in the'thick- 
ness of the tower wail efitil they reached the top 
floor, 4 the door of which they Knocked and 
entere 

The old man was seated alone, looking’ out of 
the western window. He arose, and, walking 


teebly towards the young man and tating him 


“Ab!” he said, snaking” ‘Of the momentary 





him Wwelcbitie. *_ 
For a while the conversation was general— 


sbout the young man’s journey, tae friend he |: 
had »sronght with hinrfor:a holiday; the events‘ 


of the town sinee he, had been last there, the 
agitated state of the country, the weather and 
prospects of the harvest. 

“And now; sir,’ said Fitzgerald; when the 
conversation flagged, “ I-bave come.to you. first. 
of all, for two reasoms*one you will under- 
stand.” iA 

He took Aghei’s hand imhis and raised it to 
his lips. 

‘I know,” said the old man, softly. 
bless you both !” 

“My second reason for coming is to ask for 
your advice andassistance. I have,as you know, 
come into the property of my granduncle, 
Timothy. I intend selling it out and investing 

the money I get for it in Indian Railway Svock, 
and I wish toask’ you if you know anyone-who 
would buy it, and if you would be kind ewoagh 
to give me your'advice upon the wholesuisject.” 

“TI think,” said the old man; “ youvane quite: 
Wise to sell if yowean get a buyer; buthat wild 
bea great diffienity just now. Stay! Is not 
tie property near the Slate Quarries 

“Yes,” said Fivagerald ; “it joins O"Gamdy’s 
property there.’ 

“Oh !” said the old- man, “ Fthink yon ate 
very lucky; for I nave hearét that O’ Grady 
has some money he wanis to invest'imJand.” 

«Then, sir, I have the very tiitig: for him,” 
etied Fitzrerald, joyously, rising’ i his exeivee] 
ment and walking up and dowi the lites: 
chamber. 

“Tf you like,” said the old mam». *P it delved 
out to O’Grady’s to-morrow and/ask iim if ther 
report is true, and menticn the fdet that yoanee: 
Willing to sell.” 

“TI should feel very much obliged to yous.im 
deed, sir, if you would,” saidé the young maa. 
And while’ you are there Ighaill be en 
legal mattevs; for I telegrapied from London 
to Flynn, the: attorney, that Ti should’ be with 
iar to-morrow to know how matters stoodv” 

Tie business of the morrow Having be i 
arranged, the conversation once’ more fe 
ordinary channels, and was carried om: io 
any feature of interest. At last er 
warned Fitzgerald that it was getting: lave: 
looked at his wateh. It wasa seven. 

“T must runaway at once,” ne said. 

«Will you sty and have sottiething withus?”’ 
said the old mwa 

“I cannot,” eid Fitzgerald. “You forget my 
friend. Heiswmy guest, yowkwow. I ordéned: 
dinner at seveipand it is Hew a quarier past. 
T mustn't stay amimute longer.” 

Well,” said the old mam; “when you: baver 


God 


pone. 


A PECULIARITY OF FITZGERALD’s. 


Gttore: Maxtrow was half an’ hour iite for 
dinner. When he came in he seemed worn and 
tervibly depressed.. The earlier portion.of the 
dinner passed off almost in complete silence. 
Fitzgerald had much*tosay; and woult gladly 
bave spoken, but taat-ne- ‘saw-his- friend was in 
no humour for conversation. 

Wien the waiter lied left'them fittally; Fitz- 
gerald resolved. to make One other attemps > 
George’s confidence: He'said«: 

* Had you not some kind of business in -com- 
ing here, George, or was I mistaken in thinking 
there was some link between you and this 
town ?” 

«“ There is a link,” said Mantolsy @ most un- 
happy link !” 

‘Now that you are here,” said the other, 
“im my own town, every brick of which-T know, 
every face in which is famiiiar tome, amd’ wnere 
I nave a hundred friends, from: the mayor down 
“wo the bellman, wiil you nobtry and find out if 
I can be of any use to you, eve though you 
will not tell me your seeret ?” 

Manton sipped his coffee, and shook his head, 
but said nothing. 

“Upon my word,” said Fitagerald, “it is very 
hard that you will not'let metry andbe of some 
service to you. You know lL would do anything 
I could for you. Two. heads ave better than 
Have, anyway) the*cotivage to aek me to 
Mdosomething for you There: is searcely a man 
in Cionmore upon whom I) could. mot bring in- 
fluence to bear.” 

Mantow looked up-and madea gesture of dis- 
sent. 

“There may be but one mam in Clonmore 
upon whom you could exercise: tio infittence ; if 
there is but one, lam sure itis with nim 1 have 
todo. I know, Fitzgerald, you wonid do any- 
thing you could for me. [I will now go farther, 
and say I know that im this: affair yow could do 
much for me, but there are reasons which close 
my mouth, and which make it impossivie for me 
to accept your help!” 

Fitzgerald shifted himself uneasily on his 
chair. This was really too bad. From what 
Manton had said, it was clear that the chief 
portion of the difficuity was financial; and here 
was he, Fitzgerald, with a large sum of money 
close at hand. Before he received the money 
from O’Grady, supposing O’Grady were willing 
to buy, some time must elapse. The legal 
matters connected with the aifair would con- 
sume weeks. He never had a large sum of 
money by him. The quarterly payments which 
Wéached him from Dublin never exeeeded a very 
modest figure. But now it was-known that he 


ditted come up andi smokwa pipe with me, ami was about to sell out the Clonmore property, 
promise ni 


bring your friend. F , if he comes, 
wnat he never, perhaps, tistedham@bl his life be- 
fore—a glass of genuine ten-year-old Jameson. 
He may have often heard of the thing, and he 
may have often tasted something which he was 
told was it. But this is the real thing. I have 
had it myself for eight years.” 

“Very well, sir; “it he’ ii cothe PH trite Hinr. 
Good-bye till then. Won’t you show me the way 
down, Agnes?” said Fitzgerald. “ D'almostfor- 
get my way out; "tis so long ‘sinee I buve been 
here.” 

“Now, tow, now, tow!” said Mr. Fail. “Go 

with him, Acnes; arid show him'the way-les? he 
“might get lost.” 

‘The lovers left the room together, and great 

a hurry as Fitzgerald wasiin, it took hun‘a- whole 
mintte to's#y good -byé int the hat. 

When ‘ite turneé his-back off tite’ West Gate, 
he walked swiftly ‘to the hotel, eritered the 
coffee-room where dinner was to be served, and 
asked : 

“ Has Mr. Manton come back yet?” 

«No, sit,” said the waiter. “Sitadl T'serve the 
dinner ?” 

“Not until Mr. Manton cones,” answered 
Fitzgerald, aloud; adding to himself, “I wonder 
what cat have happened to hint. Anyone could 
understand why 1 ave been late. But what 


“twelve fifcy; for ne shou 





has become of him ?” 


and that he would be im ample fudds: shortly, 
he could nave no difficulty in borrowimg: a large 
amount if he needed it. Plyn could no douvt 
lend nim, or get. Kimmy. dthowsawd pounds in a 
few days, and onfe’thousand pounds out of ten 
was not much. He had'no notion of how much 
Manton wanted, but he felt sure it could not be 
moré than‘a thousand pounds. 

Yes; when he went to Fiynn to-morrow he- 
would ask tim ‘to get him a 'thousathi, 6” say 
want # little money 
for himself. That..was the best thing to do. 
When he had the money he could put it into 
George’s hand, and declare be would never 
speak to him agaifi if he Had reftised to accept 
it as a loan. 

In all his life, Michael Fitzgerald had never 
had a bundred pounds. cash. im itis possession, 
and he felt a childish delight in the notion of 
having about himalarge sum of money. He 
had a quick, vivid imagination, and even now, 
as he sat before his friend, he pietured to him- 
self the many gratifying aspects lent to sur- 
rounding objects py the: possession of a large 
amount in cash. 

“Thus,” said he to himself, “supposing I had 
a couple of thousand in my pocket in Bank of 
Treland notes, I need nave nto fear of the depre- 
ciation of my property below two thousand 
pounds, anyway. I should have two thousand 
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pounds tafe and sure, for the Bank of Ireland 
bas a Government guarantee, and its notes.are 
as good as gold. Then-I should be. free to do 
what I liked, go where-I pleased, buy what, pre- 
sents I chose for Agnes, lend a friend a, fiver, 
or a tenner,-or fifty, for that, matter, live like a 
great lord for a,month, or turn mizer| with the 
hope of being able to amass. a smail.fortune by 
the aid of prudent speculation, compound inte- 
rest and. penury. 1 could buy a. horse, or a 
cutter, or, what would be most deligntful of all, 
I could keep my money in my pocket, where I 
might place my hand on it every, five minutes, 
if I liked, spend. it.reeklessly in imagination, 
and when at the end of the day I had, in faney, 
bought, and. enjoyed, I could put) it under my 
pillow at night with the gratifying assurance 
that. it was safe and. undiminished, and waiting 
now, and should wait—most delicious fancy of 
all!—to, buy a home formy Agnes! Snakspeare, 
or some other poet, says the brave man dies but 
once, the coward many.times! The man who 
lives from hand,to mouth. may be said to get 
but once the value of his sovereign; the rich 
man may spénd his sovereign. over and over 
again. ‘The former must buy bread and milk 
and mutton with his money.; he has no. alterna- 
tive; there is no speculation in his money, But 
the rich man, the man. who has a sovereign be- 
yond his daily needs, may resolve in, the even- 
ing to buy next day a book ora print, and that 
evening enjoy, all the pleasures of hope, which 
are greater than the pleasures of possession, and 
yet in the morning may change his: mind and 
buy a whip or a-cartridge belt, or may merely 
think he will buy them, and next day change 
again his mind, and so on.” 

It was one of the peculiarities of Fitzgerala’s 
mind, and indicated a somewhat primitive 
nature, that abstract facts of a pleasant kind 
gave him little delight. Thus it was the jingle 
of five sovereigns in his pocket would seem to 
him a greater assurance against want than the 
mere symbol in a bank-book of. a thousand 
pounds to his credit. Part of the charm of his 
character arose from its direct simplicity. He 
had a way of always perceiving the material 
view of any situation, and although he usually 
treated things and circumstances in an imagin- 
ative or humorous way, the: most. delightful 
and amusing passages in his conversation were 
those in which he regarded whimsically the 
homely objects and acts of everyday life. 
Things which were nearest to him always crept 
into his talk and dominated it largely. His 
boots, his hat, his coat, the péneil he had bought 
for a penny, the pocket-knife for which he had 
given half a crown, the stone over which he 
stumbled, the dog someone had. offered him for 
sale, the bracelet on his sweetheart’s arm, the 
rose in his sweetheart’s hair, Agnes’s eyes, 
supplied him with more subject for conversa- 
tion than -the history of the world or the theories 
of all its philosophers. 

Constituted as he was, the fact that Manton, 
his dearest friend, was suffering, and would not 
speak to him of his, sufferings, hurt him as if 
tne harm were his own, Although his own 
affairs were in such an eminently satisfactory 
condition, and although when he was alone with 
the matters of his own heart it beat to the 
finest rhythmic measures of hope and joy, 
whenever his eyes or mind ‘turned on Manton, 
he forgot all his own causes for happiness, and 
could not banish from him the pain and-sorrow 
caused by thaspectacle of his friend’s distress. 

Fitzgerald told Manton of the promise he had 
given Mr. Fail, and that if they were to go 
they should go now, as it would soon be late. 

Manton, who in his uneasiness and perplexity 
and fear would have preferred any ordinary 
company to the society of Fitzgerald alone that 
particular evening, expressed his willingness 
to'accompany his friend and make the acquaint- 
ance of the man who was to be his host’s father- 
in-law, and of the woman destined to be his 
dearest friend’s wife. 

_ It was close to nine o’clock when the two men 
issued from the hotel, and, arm in arm, walked 
to the West Gate. 








CHAPTER, XI. 
MANTON WRITES ‘HOME. 


THEY were admitted by a.servant, and shown 
into a comfortable. dining-room,on the ground 
floor, where.they found Mr,, Fail seated,alone. 
Some of the promised, whisky was.in a decanter 
on.the table, with, jugs;of. hot; and cold water, 
and. wine glasses; and tumblers and sugar. and 
lemon. There: were; also pipes, cigars and 
matches. The-old. man, rose,as the two friends 
entered, and said, upon introduction to. Manton: 

“Tam happy to meet you, sir. I am glad to 
find you entertain. no.absurd notions, about the 
insecurity of the person in this country, and that 
you have not been afraid to trust yourself 
amongst us. I. know we are not;.as, quiet or 
settled here as. we. might be, butI do not think 
during the few hours you have been in town you 
have seen anything ta cause you uneasiness, and 
I hope, and am almost.sure, that nowever long 
you may. favour us. with your presence, you will 
experience nothing, more unpleasant than you 
have noticed up to this, Sit down; you. must 
be tired. Micnael nas,told me that you and.he 
came all the way from:London without resting,” 

“Tam sure, sir,” said Manton, “I am much 
obliged to you for.your kind words and wishes, 
and I can.say,no more for your town than that 
the two people of it I,have met, yourself and 
Mr. Fitzgerald;,give me every, reason .to think 
that I shall never experience anything but good- 
natured kindliness and frank hospitality in it.” 

* Now,” said Fitzgerald, lightly, “ don’t beso 
awfully grand, Manton,, If you go on rounding 
sentences.in, that, calm and beautiful manner, 
we shall have to throw into our welcome a little 
grievous bodily harm.in order to:see the quality 
of your eloquence. under excitement,” 

The old man laughed softly, and:said : 

“That is also intended for me, Mr. Manton. 
I own I have. the weakness, of rounding my 
sentences; but I am afraid it.is one of the 
vices of our. race, and yon must take it with 
us and all our other vices.if. you. will take us 
at.all,” 

“Now, that. we are here,” said, Fitzgerald, 
*‘and that Mr. Manton has come to us to amuse 
himself and improve his health, a thought 
occurs to. me.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the old man, “let me 
recommend you before you go into anything so 
serious as thoughts to try this whisky. If, sir, 
you will take my advice,” said he, addressing 
Manton, “you will take it warm and stiff. Lam 
aware that cold and weak is the new order; but 
a little hot and stiff goes further in the way of 
comfort than a great deal coldand weak. No 
dondt cold and weak would, be very good if 
people did with very little.of it, but that’s 
where the evil lies, The very making of punch, 
the. necessary delays and pauses, are friends of 
comfort and foes. of intemperance. ‘There 
is another speech for Mr. Manton. Fill your 

lass.’ 

«TI shall take your advice, sir,” said.the guest, 
‘and try it stiff and warm.” 

The men sat at an old-fashioned, round, ma- 
hogany table, which could be enlarged to meet 
the demands of hospitality by means of leaves 
let into the middle, where it opened. The old 
man had by his side, on a tray, four enormously 
thick'Irish clay pipes, and during the evening 
he observed an invariable custom with .regard 
to these.. When he nad smoked one he knocked 
out the ashes, cleaned the pipe of the unsmoked 
tobacco, and whiie,the thick bowl still retained 
a strong heat, he re-filled it, and replacing the 
pipe on the tray, lit pipe number two. This, 
when empty, he treated in the same way as the 
former one, and then took up nunrber three. 
Later in the evening, he explained his reason for 
doing this. He said: 

“Tf you fill the pipe when it is cold; the to- 
bacco, being of different degrees of density and 
dampness, burns unequally and with an unequal 
flavour; but. by carefully loosening the tobacco 
first and pressing it softly and evenly into the 
hot bowl, all.tne superfiuons moisture is driven 
off and you, have a homogeneous mass of dry 
tobacco, yielding a uniform flayour, and which 
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will burn freely down to almost the very. bottom 
of the bowl.” 

When they had filled their glasses, Mr. Fail 
said : 

“And now, Michael, what. about these 
thoughts of yours?” 

“ They are not. very profound,” said, Fitzger- 
ald. ‘It occurred to me that as I shall be busy 
with Flynn to-morrow, and you are going. over 
to O’Grady’s, you might take Manton with-you 
and show nim all there isto beseenthere. The 
drive from this to O’Grady’s is one of the most 
beautiful in the neighbourhood.” 

“I sincerely hope,” said the old man, cor- 
dially, ‘‘ that you will come with me. An oui- 
side car isa poor conveyance in bad weather, 
but at such a time as this it is the most de- 
lightful means by whieh two friends can travel. 
You will not, I hope, refuse to come. I answer 
for O’Grady, you will be heartily welcome. 
He is one of the most jovial and kindly-hearted 
landlords in the county.” 

** Nothing could give me greater pleasure than 
to go with you,” said Manton. 

It was a relief to him to think that, to-morrow, 
a few..miles snould be. placed between, him and 
Edward. Pryce. 

The details of to;morrow’s drive having been 
arranged, another pipe smoked, and some ordi- 
nary matters discussed, the, three men,rose, an? 
went into the drawing-room, where Agnes was 
sitting. 

“‘ My daughter, Agnes ; Mr. Manton, Michael's 
greatest friend.” 

Manton. jooked at the girl. She turned her 
face upon him, and that.soft, tender look. of. re- 
gardfui melancholy which so touched the hearts 
of. all. who saw.it came upon her features as.she 
held out her hand to him. 

He was seized with surprise and amazemen\. 
He had often heard of her from Fitzgerald, but 
not witn any. elaboration of detail; and. ke had 
always pictured to himself a typical Irish, beauty, 
with black. hair, bright blue. eyes, and,pink and 
white complexion, the very picture. of,.rustic 
health. Whata contrast,was here! Dark bazel 
eyes, dark brawn hair, long oval face, olive com- 
plexion, and lips.but faintly tinged with colour, 
and which seemed alwayson the point of speak- 
ing words of exquisite and; delicate sympathy. 
He had never seen so mobile a woman’s face be- 
fore. The one look she had given her lover as 
he entered told the whole idyllic nature of her 
love. The one look she gave him and the,changes 
wrought in her expression by the announcement 
that this was her lover’s best friend told, the 
whole story of her benevolent devotedness, He 
had never seen sucha face before. He had never 
seen uny other face which so transparently re- 
vealed the spirit beyond it, and ne bad never int 
all nis life dreamed of so sweet a spirit ag that 
one now revealed. 

Had ne been an unmarried man, and had sho 
been fancy free, it may have been he would 
there and then have surrendered his. heart to 
her. But he was. married man and loved his 
wife dearly, and had no thought. of love save 
such as he gave her, and no desire for love saye 
what she gave him. And then, this girl before 
him was Fitzgerald’s. sweetheart—was ima short 
time to be the wife of Fitzgerald, his dearest 
friend, so that, love was doubly out of the ques- 
tion on account of one reason, as finally as on 
account. of the other, 

Bui he could not resist the fascination, which 
all.who met her experienced, and it was brought 
more closely to him than to any otner-man liying 
except Fitzgerald himself, because he, Manton, 
was Fitzgerald’s greatest friend, and by reason 
of his friendship and sympathy with the. loyer, 
he was able more acutely to appreciate the over- 
whelming influence a nature such as. hers 
would have on the gentle, vivacious, chivalric 
gentleman whom he had known for years. 

When the men went into the drawing-room 
that night it was late, There was time for 
little more than the introduction and leayetak- 
ing. 

When the two men were in the street, 
Manton said: 

“Tnat is incomparably the most lovely crea- 
ture I have ever seen in all my life !” 
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« And the best!” said Fitzgerald, softly. 

“ Goodness,” said Manton, “is to my mind 
an essential element of loveliness. She is most 
exquisite on everything !” 

“Tf I thought I had won her by any merit 
of my own, I might feel indisposed to listen to 
your praises of her. But as the merit is all on 
her side, you may go on as long as you please, 
and you will find only too patient a listener in 
me.” 

That night George Manton wrote a long 
letter to nis wife. He told her he had met Ed- 
ward Pryce; that portion of the letter was dull 
and depressing. He told her he had met 
Agnes Fail; that portion of the letter was an 
ecstatic rapture. 


CHAPTER XII. 
IN THE BANK PARLOUR. 


Next morning after breakfast Fitzgerald 
sought Flynn. He explained to him his posi- 
tion and desires. He told him he intended to 
sell the property, and that he hoped to get for 
it at least ten thousand pounds. Flynn said he 
thought that if a buyer could be had at all, the 
price asked would be easily obtained. The diffi- 
culty would be to find anyone willing to make a 
bid in face of the present unsettled affairs 
of the country. Fitzgerald told him what his 
future father-in-law had said about the likeli- 
hood of finding a purchaser in Walter O’Grady, 
and that Mr. Fail was that day to drive to 
Glenary House, see O’Grady, and find out if he 
‘was disposed to buy. 

“In the meantime,” said Fitzgerald, “I am 
in want of money. I suppose you could get me 
some ?” . 

“‘No doubt,” said the attorney. “I can get 
you some. How much do you want ?” 

“Twelve fifty !” 

« Ah, that is a large sum !”’ said the attorney, 
rubbing his chin thoughtfully. “I could not 
manage so much myself, and some legal formali- 
ties, which will take a little time, must be gone 
through before we could mortgage or deposit 
the deeds as security.” The attorney stood up, 
and going to the window to refresh his mind, as 
it were, said, after a moment's pause, ‘‘I dare- 
say the bank would give us the money on your 
personal security; they know you have come in 
for the property, that it is unencumbered, and 
that their money would be quite safe. When 
do you want the cash ?” 

** To-day, if possible,” said Fitzgerald. ‘Do 
you think you can manage it for me ?” 

The attorney came back from the window 
briskly, saying : 

“There’s this morning’s ‘Freeman’s Jour- 
nal.’ Amuse yourself with it, while I put on my 
hat and run over and see the manager.” 

The attorney left the room. Fitzgerald took 
a chair by the window and sat down. He took 
up the paper and looked over it for awhile, but 
he was too much excited to pay much attention 
to what he read, and after a little time he put 
down the sheet and amused himself by looking 
out. It was a very quiet part of the town. Few 
people, and still fewer venicles, passed by. In 
less than half an hour he saw Flynn returning 
from the bank. As the lawyer reached the 
middle of the roadway, there was the sound of 
approaching hoofs and wheels, and he had to 
quicken his pace to get out of danger. Before 
he reached the near kerb a side car drove by, 
on the off side of which sat Philip Fail, and, 
fronting Fitzgerald, George Manton. 

Fitzgerald raised the window sash, and wav- 
ing his hand, called out: 

“ A pleasant day to you!” 

Manton returned the salute, and replied : 

“Thank you!” just as they passed out of 
hearing. 

The old man turned round on the car and 
asked: 

“What was that, Mr. Manton ?” 

“It was Fitzgerald,” returned the other, 
*‘ wishing us a happy day.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, “and I hope for his 
éake we may meet good fortune.” 





The attorney re-entered his office with an 
amused expression of face. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “Mr. Fail was very 
near running over me. He hasa stranger with 


him. I’m not a bad specimen of a Tipperary | 


man” (Mr. Flynn was more than six feet high), 
“put the stranger with Mr. Fail could give me 
inches and beat me. Do you know him ?” 

“Oh, yes! I know him very well. He is a 
great friend of mine, an Englishman. He came 
over here with me for his holidays, and as I 
knew I should be busy with you to-day I packed 
him off to Glenary with the old man. What 
do they say at the bank ?” 

*« They'll let you have the money on your pro- 
missory note at three months. I suppose 
that will do?” 

** Splendidly !” cried Fitzgerald, with exulta- 
tion. ‘ And when can I have it ?” 

“To-day,” answered the attorney, “if you 
like. “I bought the stamps as I came, believ- 
ing you would accept their offer. I'll get them 
filled up for your signature in a moment.” 

The attorney rang a bell; a clerk entered. 
He handed the clerk the stamps, and gave him 
the necessary instructions. Tne clerk left, and 
in a few minutes returned with the notes ready 
for signature. Fitzgerald affixed his name. 
Flynn said he would accompany him to the 
bank ; the two set out, were most courteously 
received by the manager, who said he would be 
deliginted to accommodate Mr. Fitzgerald. 

“Shall I credit you,’ said he, “ with the 
twelve fifty, and give you a cheque-book, so that 
you may draw the money as you want it ?” 

“T do not understand you,” said Fitzgerald, 
looking in perplexity from the attorney to the 
manager. 

“He means,” said Flynn, “do you wish him 
to open an account for you—to put the money 
to your credit, so that you may draw cheques 
for it as you want it ?” 

“Oh!” said Fitzgerald, “is that it? I 
thought I could have the cash to-day—now.” 

The two business men looked at one another 
for a moment in surprise. 

“Do you want.all this money to-day, Mr. 
Fitzgerald ?” asked the attorney. “It is a 
large sum to have by you in cash.” 

“Well,” said Fitzgerald, “I shall dispose of 
the greater portion of it this evening.” 

«Would it not be safer,” said the manager, 
“to let us credit you with the sum? You can 
draw a cheque for the greater portion of it, or 
for all, and hand or send the cheque to the 
person who is to receive the money. We will, 
of course, pay the cheque the moment it is pre- 
sented.” 

«IT would much prefer having cash,” said the 
young man. “I would not care to make the 
payment I am referring to by cheque.” 

Again the two business men looked at ore 
another. There was a pause, in which a slight 
look of disapproval came into the faces of both. 
The attorney was the first to recover his serenity. 
He said : 

“Oh! I suppose Mr. Fitzgerald can have the 
cash. Can he not?” 

“‘ Certainly,” said the manager to Flynn, “ if 
you will lodge the note in your own name, and 
draw a cheque for the sum.” 

The attorney rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
It was his gesture whenever perplexed or con- 
fronted with a difficulty. After a few moments, 
he said : 

“Yes; that will be all right. Ill lodge the 
note, and draw against it.” 

In a quarter of an hour the transaction was 
completed, and Michael Fitzgerald left the 
bank with twelve hundred and fifty pounds in 
notes in his pocket. 

It is the rule in Irish banks not to take the 
numbers of notes issued. In this case there was 
no exception to the rule. 

When the attorney and_Fitzgerald were in 
the street, the former turned to the latter, and 
said : 

**T hope you have not been betting ?” 

*“No!” laughed Fitzgerald. “You may make 
your mind easy on that. point. I never laid a 
shilling on or against a horse in all my life. I 
never had a betting transaction of a sovereign 





since I was born. You must not ask me for what 
I want this money. That isa secret. I assure 
you it is for no disgraceful purpose, nor for any 
old, disgraceful act of mine.” 

But,” said the attorney very -seriously, 
“ while I am quite certain it is for nothing dis- 
graceful, I hope you will not be offended with 
me if Isay that young men are often unwise 
with their money.” 

The young man paused, and, looking up into 
the face of tne attorney, said quietly : 

“There are many kinds of wisdom in the 
world, and worldly wisdom is not always the 
wisest. The business of some men is to make 
money; the business of other men is to make 
happiness. I think if you acquit me of wanting 
this money for any evil purpose, I could not ex- 
pect more of you, even if I told you what I want 
it for. Therefore, no useful object could be 
served by my telling you. You are not offended 
at my reticence ?” ’ 

“Offended! My dear sir! I was only anxi- 
ous to protect you and your interests, if I might. 
You have a perfect right to do what you please 
with your money, and to keep your own 
counsel.” 

Fitzgerald held out his hand to the attorney. 

**You have done me a great kindness to-day, 
Mr. Flynn. I shall not soon forget it ; and by- 
and-by I may tell you whatI wanted this money 
for.” 

“Believe me,” said the attorney, “I have no 
curiosity beyond my desire to serve you. Rely 
upon that.” 

The two men shook handscordially, and parted. 

As the attorney walked back to his office, he 
said to himself: “That young man won’t be 
long getting through whatever O’Grady gives 
him for the land !” 


(To be continued.) 








Man is born to be in society ; his first duty is 
towards society. This duty becomes in some a 
deep sentiment, in others a pretext for attain- 
ing their own interested ends; with all, its ac- 
complishment is the object of a real or simu- 
lated respect. The obligations which it imposes 
may sometimes be ill understood and ill rea- 
soned, but we may well conceive that the rules 
which they trace may become, in ardent minds, 
equivalent to an article of faith. Now, the 
political principles of our times being associated 
with the sentimenj of a duty of which society 
expects the fulfilment, it is easy to understand 
the power of action which these principles can 
exercise in their adherents. I shall not, then, 
hesitate to say that, in politics principles govern 
parties, and are to them what passions—taken 
in a good as well as evil acceptation—are to 
individual men. The passions take possession 
of those who give themselves up to them—they 
impel, they attract, they direct them; resist- 
ance becomes a provocation to new efforts, suc- 
cess an encouragement toward further advan- 
tages. A political principle finds in its adhe- 
rents the same devotion and the same docility. 
The useful object which it holds forth to them 
inflames their hearts and kindles their imagina- 
tions ; it guides them like a chief, it commands 
them like a master, and makes whatever force 
it finds in their souls, whatever power in their 
understandings, subservient to its designs. It 
is a belief which triumphs over death in those 
who have faith in it; it is a religion which, 
though earth-born, can, like that which came to 
us from heaven, produce its confessors and its 
martyrs. It has its mysteries also, and these 
are not known to all till in the day of success. 
For anyone who understands the human heart, 
for anyone who has reflected upon the almost 
magical effects which great thoughts can operate 
upon him, true or even false, when they connect 
themselves with questions of social interest, and 
are capable of giving birth to great actions or 
of making noble virtues shine forth—for such a 
person enough has been said to prove that every 
political principle which agitates men in masses, 
leads them, governs them, and necessarily 
impels them towards the object which it pro- 
poses.—Princge PoLignac. 
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A SHADOWED LIFE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ivy the old adage—“‘ Happy the bride whom 
the sun shines on!”—invariably proved true, 
there would never have been a happier one 
than Helen Fleming, on whose wedding morn 
earth, sea and sky seemed to have conspired to- 
gether to produce a day of unequalled splendour 
and beauty to do honour to her nuptials. 

Not a cloud dimmed the serene azure of the 
empyrean vault; the wind that “kissed the 
sea” was of the gentlest; while on the land 
flowers and trees bloomed forth in a prodigal 
display of blossom, and birds made the air vocal 
with their jocund trills amid the unfolding 
glories of their native woods. 

On such a morning in May, Clarence Escott 
led Helen Fleming to the altar of the village 
church which had seen her christening, and 
there vowed to “love, honour and cherish” her 
“until death did them part !’’ 

“For better—for worse!’ How often the 
words are lightly repeated, parrot-wise, after 
the priest, with no thought for the awful possi- 
bilities which lie hidden in their grasp. 

These two had so taken one another, and for 
them, judging by the outside of things, one 
could be forgiven for doubting that there would 
be any “worse.” Their future looked as bright 
as their wedding day; “hove told a flattering 
tale,” indeed, for them, as they stood, so hand- 
some, so well-matched in all respects, so admir- 
ably adapted to each other’s requirements, on 
the thresnold of their life journey together. 

He was a rising London physician, ten years 
older than Helen, whose name was beginning 
to be quoted as an authority in diseases of the 
heart, his specialité; a man of infinite tender- 
ness and patience in his profession, and re- 
nowned for his geniality and great social 
qualities outside it. 

His appearance, too, was prepossessing. Of 
a tall, manly buiid, his features clear-cut and 
aristocratic, his hands white, supple, powerful, 
as a doctor’s should be, his voice sweet and 
gentle, always courteous in manner, and studi- 
ously careful in his attire, his tout ensemble 
was such as to prove a ready passport to the 
favour of all, and to win him the affection and 
confidence of those to whose lot it-fell to become 
intimate with him. 

Nor had fortune been a niggard to him, as 
she too often is to those who deserve best at her 
hands. His practice was an extensive and an 
extending one, and at the lowest computation 
must, at the period of his marriage, have been 
worth some thousands a year. He had, more- 
over, the entrée of the first West-End circles, 
and could, had he so pleased, have selected a 
bride from a much higher grade of society than 
that to which Helen belonged. But he preferred 
love to gold in the choice of a wife, and as his 
whole being succumbed to her attractions at 
first sight, he never dreamt of allowing her 
want of fortune to weigh a feather’s weight in 
the scale against her, but sought her hand with 
a simple earnestness and entire abnegation of 
self which said volumes for his innate nobility 
of character, and won her devoted love. 

She was a stately maiden of twenty when 
they first met, with jet black eyes and hair as 
dark, decidedly over the average height, and as 
decidedly above the average in the matter of 
figure and looks. The rounded outlines of the 
straight, lithe form, tne perfect oval of the face, 
with its classic purity of feature, were certainly 
not things to be seen every day. No bad model 
would she have made for her great archetype, 
Helen of Greece, so far as her physique went; 
morally, she was as different as light and dark- 
ness from that famous beauty. 

Born and bred in a quiet country village, 
while partaking somewhat of its innocence of 
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[“‘HUSBAND!” SHE SAYS, IN A PLAINTIVE 


evil and simplicity of aim in life, she had, thanks 
to companionship with an unusually refined home 
circle, none of its rusticity. Au contraire, she 
was as distinguée in manner and tone as if she 
had been brought up in the society of the bluest 


blood in the kingdom, and there was no danger | 


of her bringing discredit on Dr. Escott’s taste 

in her position at the head of his household. 
Possessed of great sweetness of temper, soft- 

ness of disposition, and capacity for affection, 


she had, in addition, one trait in her character, | 


which some insist is inseparable from true love | 
—she was inclined to jealousy. 

“There is no love without jealousy” is an | 
axiom believed in to the letter by those who are 
subject to its influence. Whether we who are 
naturally superior to the feeling need subscribe 
thereto is an open question which we beliéve 
will be pretty generally negatived. However, 
in the case before us, it had been well for hus- 
band and well for wife had it never existed. 

A doctor’s business makes him the confidant 
of many, and he has letters from, and appoint- 
ments with, persons of the most varied types, 
from the peer to the peasant, that it is possible 
to imagine; and frequently he is the depository 
of family and other secrets which it is out of 
his power, if an honourable man, to discuss even 
with a wife. 

Loving Helen deeply, fondly, Dr. Escott took 
it for granted that she loved and trusted him 
unreservedly in return ; nor had he the slightest 
conception of the strange unrest which seized 
upon her very soon after the waning of 
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WHISPER, “(I HAVE COME BACK TO rou.” ] 


the honeymoon, for for a long time she 
succeeded in hiding to a great extent her 
animus against those calls upon his attention 
which he did not speak of openly to her, nor 
did he get an insight thereinto until one even- 
ing when he had to leave her, much against his 
| will, to see a patient, whom she took it into her 
| head was a lady notorious in the musical world 
| for a plurality of husbands. 

Of this woman she had heard that she was a 
fascinating Circe, whom it was impossible for 
men to resist, and who was suffering from heart 
| complaint, it was said; and, womanlike, jump- 
| ij ing to the conclusion that because her husband 
would not state where he was going, he had 
been summoned to see her, she gave way to the 
most absurd grief at his absence, nor couid she 
have been very much more upset if he had 
actually eloped. 

He came home to find her prostrate with ex- 
haustion, completely worn out with the violence 
of her emotions, and, in his amazement at hear- 

ing the cause, spoke words of stern wrath she 
had never thought to hear, nor he to address to 
her. Tnus did their first rupture take place. 
Alas! that it was not aiso the last! 

So far from being the last, nowever, it was 
but the prelude to others, for, the ice once 
broken on the subject, Helen seemed to have 
lost all sense of sname in the matter, and would 
accuse him in the most reckless manner of all 
kinds of neglect and putting of slignts upon her, 
which were manifestly imaginary on her part, 
but which roused his anger, nevertheless. 
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CHAPTEER. II. 


Grapvuattr, very gradually, a partial 

















es gement ha a grown up between the doctor 

F his beautiful wife, which wanted but 

a very little additional force to make a com- 
piete one; for though “Helen i nad ner fits of re-|1 
pentant remorse for. her unfounded jealousies, 
and Clarence was only teo ready to grant for | i 
givenss even to the “s®venty times seven,” 

s tue constant dropping*will wear the stone, 
an metimes it seemedas if his patience were 

f exhausted, so trying was the strain 
bre t r upom it duily, and that. one 
m n her*partimust sever the links | 
of n more dugable than that of most, 

w ias it was by the numerous previous 

j f i by rough asage upon its Gelicatis | 
Cc ) ion. 

Lie grew sad of heart’amilesreworn of face as! 
tir vent on and brought ueamel)lioration of cim 
Ct n for him. Hisepelost its brigntness, 
ar mile its spontameityy ise*becan to sioop 
and t ve the look of a# man’ bardened witn | 
i a , until theaworldasked in wonder- | 
1 ‘Waat bad comterto iteefawourite physi- 
cian ? 

In the fifth year of their wedded existence a 
babe was born to themy who would, its father | 
h , re-ceme at the bonds of their'union ; and | 
t iid fora time, witle theenorelty of its 
presence lasted. "Whe Mis» Rseott got used 


that alee began to torment herself anew in the 

d way, even dvaqcingithe helpless: child as a 
into their dissensions, until all icea’ of 
me, as home, begam te vanish into thinnest 
* Tor the ductow 


Tne baneful passion, lixecewery other evil 
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havit, grew vpon Helentwithout her being aware 
of its deepening holds ‘Tom**see: ourselves as 
others see us?’ isg@ivem to fem: cert tainly not to 
those whose mental vision; distorted bya vicious | 
pro y, leads them) to views mem “as trees 
waikivg.” Helen Escottiwould have shuddered | 
to behold a “counterfeit presentment’’ of her 


moral self; and with difficulty only would she 
have been eccnvimeed of the truth of the like- 
ness. Bt her “eyes were blinded,” and she 
realized not what bystanders so plainly beheld 
hat she was responsible for her own sorrows, 
he destrorer of her own peace. 

Things were in this state betweemthem, when 
ivy Mes. scott, going hastily into her hus- 
uiting-koom, found it locked against 
gat probably have thonght little 
nce had it not been for the fact 

e sound of weeping beyond it, and 
her nusbind’s voice evidently offering consola- 
tion to the mourner. Withdrawing'at onee, she 
very unwisely set herself to watch who left the 












onien, in order to identify the patient who was | 


closeted with ner husband. 
It proved to be a lady closely veiled, and very 

















plainly dressed, whom she could not, however, 
recornize. Making some remark te Dr. Escott 
iioen her, he refused to say more than that she 
Was &@ New patient who had a great trouble’ to 
bear, which ne hoped to alleviate, if not remove, 
adding that sne lived at Highgate. 








From that time it seemed’to Helen’s jealous 
vigilance that ner hust s time and thoucht 
were compietely engrossed by the’ reonivement 
of the veiled laiv, to the exelusion of all else 
and once or twice she hinted as much, to his 
very evicent annoyance 

* Really, Helen, you would madden a saint 
with your suspicious nonsense! Whatadeauate 
cance have I « ver cire n you tv think so vilely of 
me ?”’ he < 
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ried, ivritabiv, the second time ‘she 
spoke. Mv ¥ prof om forees me to show ali 
possible kindness to suffering humanity. Surely 
you do not desire to see me caiious and hard- 
nearted, do you ?” 


**Certainiy not !? was: the’ sullen rejoinder; | 
** pur you maire such a mystery of everything !” 
se 


aivea r, the mystery is of your own mak- 





ing venevaily. In this case, asin others; I: am 
Obdiived to ve silent for the sake of others, but, 
af l, thereis no mystery attached to it. It 


is only a sad, sad tale of misplaced confidence 
wnicn I trust to be able to make end happily. 
if I thougna-——” 








« Wh nat ye 

“That taking you into my confidence would | 
prevent your e 
doubts 





s of | 





Bat, you know, they are thing 
such frequent occurrence.” 


he spoke. 
| «You must please yourself,” she said, turn 


into your secrets !” 

“There! What did I tell you? You will 
torment yourself with imaginary grievances. 
What possible good could it do you to know all 
the horrible things which a doctor is bound to 
ear? Secrets! Yes, from their very nature 
they are bound to be concealed by all who are 
unfortunate enough to be implicated in any de- 
gree in them. But it is an honour to be 











less worry and sorrow in its train. Believe me, 
| Helen, yoware happier in yotr ignorance !” 
| Sever ral times after that it —— to Mrs. Es- 
| cott’s knowledgethat the vei led lady bad calied 

| on the doctor; amdhad remained a much longer 
| time in comauitation:with bim than was usual 
with his+patientss andvonce he was sent for post 
eas ne ina ppemed tobe starting fora scien- 
meeting, to which he bad long looked for- 
ward, and a@ whicvhe was expected tospeak. 

Without a second’s hesitation he gave the 
{ order Pte: Highgatey” and was driven off in 
that directions 

On his returm itt was out of her power, 
maddened asishe was. by jealous fancies, to 
avoid makingtscarcastic allusion'to the alacrity 
‘ith which*hechadoheyed the summons, declar- 
at sherpelievedethat the claims of royalty 
would havertogive way'to those of this patient 
if theyshappenedtorelash. 

“Surely Dr. Russell is clever enough to have 
| takemher case, no matter how ill she may be. 
Youve perfets confidence in his skill ordin- 
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fom Dr. Escott if he happened: to be: away or 
otherwise encared. 

“T have perfect confidence im Russell,” was 
the stern reply. ‘* Nevertheless, you must allow 
me to manage my own affairs without comment 
or interferenwe |’? 





CHAPTER. III. 


ild alluded to in the last chapter had 

2¢ the age of three years, and was 
to all apnearances a healthy, happy little fellow 
enough, giving every promise of growing up 
into v fine man, and his mother’s heart began 
to cherish a far deeper affection for him than it 
had hitnerto done. It seemed as if in the con- 
stant frictien af her intercourse with her has- 
wand her love for him was slowly but surely 
weaving itseif out, while towards her son the 
bond of union grew stonger; developing, how- 
ever; a passionate element which auguared ill for 
its placidity divectly the boy was of an age to 
thwart her sel 




















jealous of him as she was of her husband. 

“T am sent for to Ramegate,. to -old: Lord 
Fordham. Ishali catch tne eleven o'clock ex- 
press, and try to get back by the: five o’clock; 
but don’t wait dinner for me, dear, as I may 
stay all nigne! 

Mrs. Escotu looked up from her ecrewels smil- 
ing. 

“T should try and stay all night, if I were 
you, Clarence; the change would do you good!” 

He shook his head with a:grave look: 

“My time isnot my own; there aré one or 
two cases that I hardly dare’ to leave ever for 
the few hoursit will take torum down to Rams- 
gate.’’ 

“QOh,nonsense! You make a perfect slave of 
yourself to a set of hypochondriacs !) Why don’t 
you tell them to eat and drink less, and most of 
theirdiseases would disappear? For one that 
is really ilitnere are dozens who are thé’ vie 
tims of fancy. I have not patience with them!” 

“You ought tohave, my dear,” was the dry 
i rejoinder; ‘you profit so considerably from the 








ver again having these unhappy | 
The handsome face grew proud and hard as | 


ng away coldly. “T have no wish to intrude | 


avoided, nevertheless, bringing as it does end- | 


Dr Russell was the me@ical man'whoattended | 


h will by aidispiay of attach 
ment to other than herself: She would: be: as | 


ls said’ fandics. However, Iv mts t not stop to 
chatter. Good-bye, nty little man,” catching 
hold of the child, who was sitting near his 
| mother busy with a book of coloured pi 
which were the delighv of his babyhdod; “ good- 
bye. Mind you take care of mamma.” 

Kissing both wife atid enild affectionately, he 
| went out and jumped into the hansom which 
had been hastily summoned from the rank to 
save time. 

“ Victoria!’ Mrs. Escott heard him say to 
the driver, as she stood looking out witn the 
child watching his departure. 

He looked up, and seeing them, blew kiszes 
to both, which were eagerly returned by the 
dimpled baby hands im highest clee. 

Tne hours passed uneventfully away until 
four o’clock. Is was @ hot, sunny day, and 
after luncheon the nurse took the child for his 
|} usual walk inthe park) Mrs. Escott remainine 
in with the intention of Gtiving out about five. 

The’ nurse came baek complaining of the 
great heat, and saving that the child had a 
neadache, which appeared to increase in severity, 

notwithstanding the’ means taken to alleviat 
it; and so violent did it become that the woman 
grew alarmed and sent for her mistress to see 
what she thoucht was the matter. 

Instantiv Helen divined’ that it was no ordin- 
ary headache. The flushed face, and sharp, pierc- 
ing ery, uttered evory few moments, and alter- 
nating with fits of stupor steadily increasin’ in 
duration, pointed to praim mischief of the most 
serious character, and determined her to tele- 
graph to her husband, making it imperative for 
him to return at once. Avcordingly a meéssavre 
was sent, with a prepaid reply, to the Granville 
Hotel, and in an incredibly short space of time 
the answer arrived. 

«From Lord Fordham.—Dr. Escott is not 
here. Has wired to say he is unable to come 
to-day, but will come to-morrow. He has gone 
to Highgate.” 


July 8 » 1862. 
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As: Helen’ sits; half-stanned; with the tele- 
eramin her hand, readine it over and over to 
see if’ she hus misunderstood ‘its meaning, Dr. 
Russell, who has been sent for, bustles in and 
asks, “ What is-the matter?” He looks very 
grave when he sees the little fellow, and de- 

ands; anxiously: 

* Where is Hseott ?” 

« That is best known to himself”’ Helen an- 
swers,in hollow tones. ‘ We’ thought he was 
at Ramsgate, but I find he is not from: this!’ 
And she hands him the ominous pink’ paper 
which has so roused her deadliest passions at 
the.supreme moment of her life. 

Dr. Russell looks graver than ever as he 
reads it. He knows sufficient of thé wife’s be- 
setting vice to:understand how dark the aspect 
of affairs must appear'to her. He remarics upon 
its strangeness as he turns away to attend to 
the boy, but makes’ no attempt’to solve the 
mystery 

How the weary hours of that terrible nicht 
wore theniselves away, Helen never realized. 
Tie morning found her pallid with anxiety, 
andi with'the torture of the! suvpressed- anger 
that was eating into her heart. She ‘had at 
length fatbomed. ner husband’s' bareness, she 
thought to herself. All her'terrible- doubts and 
fears had proved only too trueelse why should 
he have so deceived her, if there were nothing 
unudernand in the matter?) No. She was con- 
vinced'of his baseness; The jotirney to Rams- 
gate was & blind to cover his ‘real moverents. 
Probably he' was enjoying himself at Highgate 
while his'con lay dying—yésy dying! for the two 
doctors who had seén him had given no hope 
of | recovery. 

Then her mood changing, a passionate yearn- 
ing welled up within her for his return. If 
he: would only come back im time to save the 
boy's life she could forgive him anything—any- 
thing. Ciaspingvher hands, she cried; duwbly, 
tothe All-Mereiful to send her husband home in 
time. 

Im vain she prays. The fiat‘has gone forth, 
“unto dust he shall returm’’’ -As the neich- 
bourine clocks chime the half-hour ‘after six, a 
shudder passés ‘over the tiny frame, the hands 
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are clenched ina momentary convulsion, while 
the eyes open slowly, once more, before closing 
for ever, as the spirit leaves its earthly tene- 
ment. 

An hour later, kneeling in stony 
beside the little rigid form, Helen 
footstep on the, stairs—her husbind’s 


despair 
hears, a 
Spring- 


ing up, she stands confronting the door he will | 


enter, a set, stern look on her face, which makes 
it like that of a corpse, her eyes blazing witha 
wrath that chokes her utterance, and her hands 
clutching the footrail of the bedstead. in a futile 
attempt to steady her swaying figure. 

He comes in utterly unprepared for the dread 
catastrophe, for he has) let himself in with his 
latchkey, and has met no one in the house to 
enlighten him. 

« Helen!’ he cries in. amazement. 
it? Are you ill?” 

Once, twice, she essays to. speak, but no sound 
issues from the dry lips; the third time she is 
more successful, for, with a hoarse cry, she i bursts 
out with a lava stream of “words that burn,” 
ay, into nis inmost soul! 

«You have come back, have you? Come back 
to gloat over your work! Look! look at him! 
And, as surely as there isa Heaven above us, 
know yourself his murderer !”’ 

Dr. Escott leans over the motionless fig 
sudden dread. 

“Baby!” he 
God ! dead !” 

Then he sits down and covers his face with 
his hands, while agonized tears roll swiftly 
down. Her words have no meaning for himin 
the first shock of his grief; they would proba- 
bly pass from his memory altogether were there 
no further reference to them on her part. He 
is accustomed to violent scenes with her,,and 
would attribute the present one to the excess of 
sorrow making her irresponsible for her actions, 
but for her returning to the charge with even 
greater virulence. 

‘You weep,’ she says, with bitter scorn, 
“and well you may! False to your wife! false 
to your child! You could leave us both in our 
trusting ignorance, with a smile and a kiss to 
juil us into security, while in-your heart you 
were meditating schemes of blackest) infamy. 
But your tears-wiil-avail: you nought with me 
now. Had you returned in time to save him I 
wonld have forgiven even your biack perfidy. 
But he-is dead—dead ! do you hear? and never 
—NEVER will I forgetor forgive!” 

He raises his eyes to her face in bewildered 
surprise, apparently. 

“What are you saying, Helen? MHave.you 
fairly taken leave of your senses ?” he.asks,-in 
a faint voice, as if weak from. want of. rest. 
«Cannot your jealous fancies rest even here ? 
Cannot you respect this place—my poor wife?” 
and he puts his hand out. towards her with a 
caressing gesture and an ifidescribable pathos 
in his tone which should have disarmed her, 
but which has the effect of loosing the foodgates 
of ner wrath still, more. 

** Respect this place !’? she echoes fiéreely. “1 
do respect it wnen I upbraid.you:with your vile- 
ness. Here, in theypresence of tne dead, I 
charge you with thegniltof bis,nlood! Here, 
I brand you munpEREB!” 

“ What-mean you,, woman? Speak ! Y? he ex- 
claims, sternly, rising an@: seizing ;her wrist in a 
grasp like a vice. 

“Do you dare~to pretend to misunderstand 
me?” she replies, her tone as stern as his. 
«Does nov your euilty conscience’ tell: you tat 
all is known? * Tne pretended journer'to Rams« 
gate—the real rendezvous: at Higheate ! When 
the child was takew ill yowweretelegravhed for. 
The answer 

s Well?” he saysy in’ a’ hoarse- whisper. 
<¢What- was it? Tell me all.” 


« What is 


ure in 


wails, recognizing it. “On, my 














She takesvup the otélegram: and: readsit:to 


him: 


“In what way does that make memy:‘son’s' | 


murderer?’ ‘heasks, with an effort, 

* You are strangely dull “of ‘compréhension,” 
scornfully.. * We knew not. where to eend ‘for 
you. Had‘you-been here, I believe the child 
would have litedy: Both Dr. Russell and 
Dr. Ede: thought ‘so: You had been success~ 








ee 


i ' 
ful in similar cases, and they would, have given 


anything for your assistance. Instead of that, 

| you were more pleasantly employred, no doubt.” 

** Will you kindly define what you mean by a 

; more pleasant employment?” an accent in-his 
voice which strikes her with sudden terror, 

“The society of the person for 
content to.abandon your home—your honour! 
For whose sake you condeseend to the meanness 
of a lie!” she retorts, passionately. 

« And has anything in my past. career given 
‘you the right to call me a liar? . Have I ever 
deceived you before ?” 

** How should I know? I have never found 
you out before, I acknowledge; but you may 
nave done so scores bar! times.” 

** Know then, once for all, that I never have 
deceived you. The present case, 
looks, is easily explained. 
after I left nome in the hansom, and, as it was 
a matter of life and death, I sent word to Lord 
Fordbam, who is also interested: in the a 
and went direct to Highgate, where I have veen 
tillan hourago. I come from: a bed of death. 
You-can, therefore, judge yourself of the plea- 
santness of: my employment,” 

“You - receivad,a message after you left 
here ?”’ speaking incredulously. “ Tat is easily 
said, of course——” 

“ Mad-'woman! ‘or, devit!—which are you ?” 
he cries;:in a sudden accession of fury, for the 
words sting him to:the quick, and, beside him- 
self with mad wrath, he lifts nis-hand as if to 
strike: her, 

To be doubted thus; erueliy,, afte® all these 
years, is torturing to his-sensitive nature. 

** Neither!” comes the. answer, in clear, inci- 
sive tones; “neither! Only your unfortunate 
wife, who must bear her lot as bést she may.” 

Witha mighty effort:he suppresses the passion 
that threatens to.o’ermaster him; and for a 
minute, with dilating pupil: and heaving chest, 
he stands looking,at her, beautiful even under 
the influence of baneful tempers; trying to re- 
call amid all the tumult of his feelings the old 
Helen he had so loved, that he may have a more 
tender memory to carry away with him—for itis 
their parting hour. 
clear to her. 

“ You are right, Helen; you are my wife, but 
henceforth: only ‘in-name.; Your Job shail be 
made as easy a one as possible.. Inmy insane 
anger I was. in danger of forgetting the 
you have on my forbearance and respect. For 
this I ask your pardon.. Hereafter you shall run 
no such risk at my nands. I despise myself for 
the unworthy impulse, and. to prevent the pos- 
sibility of its recurrence I will withdraw myself 
from your life. It will bea fitting punishment 
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woman, We shall both be happier apart, it may 
be. At‘any rate, the plan shall be tried. You 
will remain here, of course. No material altera- 
tion need be made in your style of living, as I 
desire you.to have everything just as you have 
been accustomed toit. The lawyers shall re- 
ceive instructions to attend to'all money matters 
for ‘you, and you will go to them in any difficulty. 
For myself—I shall go abroad. I could not re- 
main in London under thé circumstances,” his 
voice breaking suddenly; but Mis. Escott snows 
no sign of .relenting. 

*« As you please!’ and, witha haughty air and 

carriage, she leaves him with the dead. 

He kneels down where she had knelt before, 
and lays his lips:onsthe marble: fingers, ‘while 
tears rain down the fdce»that»appears:to have 
aged since he entered the room. 

** On, my little son; isctnis: to beitheend of 
ali?” is his*heartbroken moan. ‘1 had hoped | 
so mueh from you+my littleone+—my treasure! | 
And: now allviss blank and ‘hopeless!. God help 
me! miserable wretch, bereft ofall!” 


* *, * * 


‘Ao very « few’: days: suffice: tocplacesaffiirs on | 
their-new: footing;:and the fashionable world | 


health” isy tne: piea:y given, and: the “bean | 
monde’ savely~- remarks thatoit shas:long: ob- 





His. next words:make this | 


claim 


for my gross infringement of your rights as a | 


hears with dismay that its prime favourite, Dr. | _Wou 
Bscott,is going:abroad=-“‘for tie benefitoof nis | her onze more ere he dies! 


whom you are | 


, | 
I received.a message | 
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served: thatohis health- was) not. good; and no | 
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doubt the. change is desirable. But it is strange 
that from the day Dr. Escott is stated to leave 
| the shores of Old Engiand, no ome hears any- 
| thine more about him. That is to say, } > 
of his Eurox pean cele *brity, and the world-wi 
| reputation he nas made for himself in his par- 
ticular branch of the profession, no one seems 
able to itively to which quarter i 
glove he betaken himself, nor in what 
direction one would have ito look for him if 
wanted, 
| Mrs, Escott, when questioned, declares that he 
| is travelling avout from place: to place—t) 
truth being that si nows no more tian any 
| one else where he really is; and even the law- 
| yers who have the entire manarement of his 
monetary affairs could not give his actin] ad- 
dress, they only communicate. with hin 
through a firm of vankers, whe ave forbidden to 
reveal it. 
ffair, 
CHAPTDR Iv. 
Yrars roll siowly by, carrying with them the 
mirages of youth and the. hopes of maturez 


vears. A whole decade has passed since Dr 
Escott disappeared from London Society, and 
by this time his name almost is. forgotten, 
washed away from its shifting sands by the tide 
of popularity in favour of s me newer ta vourite. 

It is winter in Montreal. Snow ated 3 thiek and 

dazzlingly white in the streets, rendering them 
impracticable for aught but. sleighs, the jingle 
of whose bells, borne upward on the frosty an 
penetrates even to the topmost story of the tall, 
shabby-genteel house, let (French fashion) in 
flats, where, in an ill-furnisned, anything-out- 
weather-proof room, an old man sits, deep in 
the study of an English journa l. 
x at him more closely, we find he i 
d as he-seems at first signt. Probably 
he has known troubie, and to its account musi 
be laid-the silver which mingles so freely in the 
chesnut locks, and the deep lines prematurely 
ageing the delicate, patrician features. 

Strangely out of keeping with his surround- 
ings he is, in one respect. The room is a hide- 
ous garret, with yellow-washed walls, discoloured 
with dampand the leakage of the roof, the furni- 
ture of the most meagre description and quan- 
tity, the floor destitute of carpet. The oceunant, 
on the contrary, is* well—remarkably well— 
dressed; his clothes are of the best style and 
make, his linen is irreproachable, his “« chas- 
sure” Parisian. Leaning back in his rush- 
bottomed arm-chair, his eyes fixed on the handa- 
somely-framed picture on the opposite side of 
the room—the only adornment it boasts—the 
paper dropping from his nerveless grasp,; he 
sinks into a reverie in whict he forgets the ore- 
sent—forgets his very identity—forgets time, 
space, everything; a reverie which steals from 
him twenty years of his life, making hima 
young man again in the flush of early man- 
hood. 

The subject of the painting is a village church 
embowered in trees, and surrounded, by the 
graves of ‘the hamijet’s dust’”’ for many gene- 
rations past. As he gazes at it abstractedly, 
and remembers its. close -association-with nis 
dearest: |memories; itigrows instinct ,with, life, 
and, he almost fancies, ne hears the bells caim- 
ing in the square, Norman: tower, dispurding the 
rooksin the tall elm to. the left, and sending 
them » cawscawing across. the: blue summer 
sky. 

“© HowrsHeE: loved) to: hear:themd” he solilo- 
auizes; and -whata strange taste-herhad thougnt 
it. Howrshe had missed tnem when: he «first 
brought. her:to her city home; andso, to: recon+ 
cile her to the lossy hevhad had this-view ofthe 
old. church) where« her: father: ministered, and 
where she had beenrchristened: and confirmed 
and married;:painted with a flight of rooksdark- 
ening its sky; and giving it just: that. touch 
which made it-really:nomelike to her.’ 

His bonnie wife! Would to Godynemicht see 
He. has: ‘nad: the 
desire in his mind for long to goto her. Per- 
chance he had done wrong to leave her, even 
though she bad go.tried. and angered: him: He 
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should have borne with hera little longer. In 
the greatness of her sorrow she had spoken 
hastily, without meaning one tithe of what she 
said ; and he, instead of soothing her anguish, 
bad lifted his hand against her—his wife, bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesn! Oh! how the 
remembrance sears and stings him, even yet! 
Coward that he was to do it! On! that he 
might blot it from the past! And she—how 
has she borne the long years of separation ? 
Does sie, too, yearn to dook upon his face once 
again? Or has she found consolation in tne 
society of new friends and fresh employments ? 
He can hardly think that, however; for she 
loved him once—truly, devotedly loved him. 
Why, her very faults sprang out of her too great 
love, and it may be that the parting has 
strengthened the depth of her attachment, and 
eradicated the evil weed that grew up beside it. 

Why should he not go and see for himself 
how things are with her? She would be unable 
to come to him, no matter how willing, for she 
has but a faint clue by which to trace him, if 
any. She may Know that he is in Awerica, but 
that must be the extent of her knowledge, for 
he has confided the secret of his residence to 
none, and few would identify Doctor Ciare, the 
hospital physician, who is at the beck and call 
of “all sorts and conditions of men” in that 
capacity, and whose unofiicial hours are devoted 
to a large private practice—who is regarded as 
almost a miser by many who cannot understand 
the necessity for the privations he habitually 
practices—with the fashionable London doctor 
who had been accustomed to a sort of fetish 
ip from his numerous votaries, and who 






had never known the want of a singie luxury. 
He smiles as he remembers how much he has 
endured that she might not miss anything she 
nad been used toin her married life. Whata 
nard struggle it was to work his way wnen he 


first came to Canada—unknown, friendless, de- 


spairing! But he had triumphed at last, and 
now he can even afford to leave his post for a 
few months to visit Europe—and see her. He 
will do it, he determines, his eyes luminous with 


a light to which they have long been strangers, 
and, with a pitiful cry, he clasps his withered 
hands and prays that he may live to do it. 
There is a sound of sleigh bells in the street, 
which stop suddenly as they near the house, 
following which comes a footstep on the bare, 
wooden stairs. Hignherand higner it mounts, 


- till it n¢s reached the landing outside, but he is 


too absorbed in thought to noticeit; nor does he 
pay heed to the summons at his door. 

Once—twice—the visitor knocks, unheeded. 
The third time he springs up like one aroused 
from a trance, and, flinging wide the portal, en- 
counters the tearful gaze of a dark-eyed, dark- 
browed woman, whose face is strangely familiar 
in spite of the long, long years since last he 
looked upon it, and the disfiguring black in 
which it is framed. 

“Husband!” she says, in a plaintive whisper. 
“‘T have come to you. Will you let me come 
in 9” 

The old man starts back for a moment in his 
surprise and agitation, as if he saw an appari- 
tion; the next he has sunk on his knees before 
her and is kissing the hem of her robe. 

** Not there, Clarence! not there! It is I who 
should kneel to you. I, whodared to doubt, to 
defame you! Oh, husband! darling husband, 
say that you forgive me!” and in wild abandon- 
ment she flings herself upon his breast and sobs 
unrestrainedly. 

Veil the scene of their reconciliation. It is 
too holy for mortals to intrude upon ; neither is 
it for outsiders to be too curious where such 
deep, such awful, feelings are concerned. Suffice 
it that those whom “ matrimony had” already 
“‘made one,” were here united in the more last- 
ing union of spirit with spirit. 

Never again could they doubt or misunder- 
stand one another; sorrow had done its “ per- 
fect work” in Mrs. Escott’s nature, and, looking 
back on the vanished past, she could only won- 
der how it had ever been possible for her to em- 
bitter existence as she had by her jealous 
frenzies. 

“ How did I find you, darling?” she says, in 





reply to his question. “It was almost without 
hope of success that I began the search; for I had 
nothing but the fact that your communications 
with England all bore the American postmark, 
to guide me. For eight weeks, ever since I 
landed in New York, I nave followed up the 
slight trail you gave, with a sinking heart, for 
when I found that your New York correspon- 
dents knew nothing of you, personally, and 
could only refer me to the firm in Boston from 
whom they received their instructions, who, in 
turn, referred me to another somewhere else, I 
felt hopeless of penetrating the mystery in which 
you had enshrouded yourself. But my patience 
was rewarded at last, and I am here.” 

** What induced you to undertake it, Helen ?” 
he asks, tremulously. 

« Accident, dearest. I met Lord Fordham, 
the young one, I mean—the old one is dead, you 
know—at Bournemouth, in the autumn, and he 
had his son with him, such a beautiful child, 
dear. Walking with me one day, he asked after 
you, and though I parried his questions as well 
as I could, he must have heard or suspected 
something of the true state of the case, for he 
went on to speak of you in the highest terms, 
declaring that he owed you a life-long debt of 
gratitude for preventing him doing what he 
would ever after have regretted. ‘ But for him, 
Mrs. Escott,’ he said to me, ‘I should have dis- 
owned and deserted my dead wife. I biush to 
tell it of myself, but it is true, that I~—godless 
wretch that I was then—would have repudiated 
the marriage bond between us, because I had 
grown tired of it, forsooth! It had taken place 
in Scotland, and privately, and the confiding, 
innocent girl I had persuaded to wed me owes it 
to Doctor Escott that the name on her tomb- 
stone in Highgate Cemetery is Fordham.’ 
‘Highgate Cemetery! I cried. ‘When was 
this?’ Then it all came out—how his wife, in 
the agony of her situation, had come to you, be- 
cause you knew the family, and how your re- 
monstrances and exhortations had brought him 
to a better mind, and how she had lived to see 
herself acknowledged, and her child received 
into its father’s family, though scarcely more 
than the bare fact, for she had died the same 
night. And it was from her death-bed you 
came that terrible morning. Oh, Clarence! can 
I ever forgive myself for what I said ?” 

He smiles fondly, as he replies: 

“You may darling, now, for I have forgotten 
it.” 








An illustration in the “Scientific American ” 
exhibits in a striking manner how the human 
hand can in the snort time of three months 
deeply impress its grasp on the hickory helve of a 
hammer used in welding. The hammer, it says, 
is held loosely in striking, and every blow is at- 
tended by a slight motion of the handle under a 
varying grip. The constant attrition causes the 
muscles of the palm and fingers to bed them- 
selves, so to speak, in the tough wood, with an 
impression as perfectly reproducing the inner 
surface of the hand as would be obtained by 
squeezing a roll of putty. The oval handle is 
one inch in its shortest diameter, and where ‘it 
is worn deepest by the thumb and forefinger 
only three-sixteenths of an inch of wood re- 
mains. 


A LaDy, accompanied by her sweet, golden- 
headed little girl of some three or four years of 
age, was walking recently in a side street in 
Atalanta leading toa more crowded thorough- 
fare, when an old-looking man, dressed in 
shabby, country-made clothes, and who was sit- 
ting on a box on the sidewalk smoking a pipe, 
jumped up, and rushing forth after the child, 
kindly and admiringly snatched her little hand, 
exclaiming: ‘How d’ye do? How d’ye do, 
baby? On, how purty ye look! Goin’ ter town, 
are ye ?” and stooping down: “ Won’t yer give 
the old man a kiss?” With an apologizing 
look at the mother, as the little one responded 
affectionately to his hug and kiss, the old man 
continued, in a broken voice and with tears: 
«I had one onced—I had one—but” (pointing 
to heaven) “she’s gone—gone up yonder !” 





THE FLOOD-WAIF. 
A TALE OF THE GREAT MISSISSIPPI FLOOD. 





Ay, that’s the odd little critter, sir— 
See how she kicks and crows! 

We pilots have sort of *dopted her, 
And Stewardess Nance here knows 

As she’ll grow up a credit to all on us— 
Her fathers are four, that’s all. 

Hold ner up, Nance. ‘The dear little cuss! 
Mind out that she doesn’t squall. 


How did we come by Ler? Well, you see, 
I'll tell yer. The Mississip 

Was more like sea than river, and we 
Were out ona rescuing trip— 

Tom, Fred, and me, in the “‘ Buttercup,” 
With Jakey to boss the bell— 

With nothin’ but house-tops peepin’ up 
From the breast of the turbid swell. 


We had just finished up with a sunken 


town, 
And skinned off the folks a-perch 
On the wave-wasned roofs, and were headin’ 
down 
Past the peak of a drowned-out church, 
With nothing but water and tree-tops seen, 
And the farmlands under our keel, 
When the “ Buttercup” scraped, and began 
to careen, 
With Fred and me at the wheel. 


But we’d got her off, and were headin’ out, 
Wher Jakey signalled to stop. 
«There’s a shanty afloat,” I neerd him 
shout, 
«With suthin’ kickin’ on top 
“It’s poultry,” says Tom. “No, a pig,” 
says Fred. 
And our guesses were small and big. 
But at last, when we came to near the shed, 
It was neither poultry nor pig. 


It was jist this baby, a kickin’ up 
Its heels from a sort of trough, 
And there warn’t a man on the “ Buiter- 


cup 
But yelled as we yanked it off. 
The stewardess, Nance here, gave it milk, 
And said ’twasa gal, and then 
We seed ’twas as purty and fine as silk, 
And we yelled and cheered again. 


Well, what wasto do? The mother and 


sire 
Were, like enough, drowned, and Nance, 
Havin’ her own brood, couldn’t tire 
With a little shaver of chance. 
No more could the homeless couples aboard, 
Just saved from the overflow, 
And none of the, deck-hands’ wives could 
afford 
Any extra care to bestow. 


So Jakey and Fred, and Tom and me, 
Bein’ bachelors all, agreed 

To chip right in as guardeens, and se 
To the little thing’s every need. 

We’ll eddicate ner and bring her up, 
And as for a name—go slow ! 

Toss her up, Nance. Mebbe Buttercup 
Will do at a pinch, you know. 








Wuen Sir Charles Lyell, the eminent geo- 
logist, was in America, he seems to have nad 
some curious advice given to him about travel- 
ling on the Mississippi steamboats. ‘‘ Never 
pay your fare until you are compelled to,” was 
the first piece of wisdom thrown at him. “ And, 
pray, why not?” he asked. ‘Because your: 
chances are greater in time of trouble.” “ Will 
you kindly explain yourself, sir?” said Lyell. 
“Well,” answered the American, “‘ when I was 
travelling up the river last March somebody 
cried out, ‘Passenger overboard!’ The captain 
hurried to the office, and asked, ‘Has the man 
overboard paid his fare?’ On being answered 
in the affirmative, he turned to the pilot and 
said, indifferently, ‘Go ahead; it’s all right.’” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ALDERMAN SIR JOHN WEELDON, M.P. 


I swear ‘tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glist’riug grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


In the two years we jumped in passing from 
the first to the second part of this story, other 
great changes than those already mentioned 
have taken place. 

The alderman’s “blushing honours” have 
thickened upon him—he is now a knight anda 
Member of Parliament. 

A comfortable ride amidst pleasant woodland 
scenery on a bright, warm, fresh May morning, 
to share in the honours of a State ceremony, was 
the great deed he nobly did for the privilege 
of wearing knighthood’s golden spurs. That 
blushing honour he wears (without a blush) as 
proudly as if it had been won, as it was of old, 
by services to the State or deeds of heroic valour 
—perhaps more proudly. 

Sir John has also the honour of being an 
M.P. He has a seat in our glorious House of 
Commons, and is, to use the words of another 
M.P., “‘a political unit in the Greatest Legis- 
lative Assembly in the World’’--but at present 
only one of those political units whose chief 
privilege is that of keeping late hours, and suf- 
fering consequent ill-health, in the service of 
their country. 

To win honour and privileges so great, he 
worked very hard. Diligently he sought the 
applause of the multitude; his name was put 
forward wherever it could obtain publicity. He 
lost no opportunity of coming prominently for- 
ward in public: he feasted the press, he pub- 
lished pamphlets, and put, not his literary 
secretary's, but his own name to them as their 
author, and his oratorical power was carefully 
cultivated and constantly displayed. He was 
deeply and widely revered as a great capitalist, 
he was admired as a successful merchant, and 
the party he embraced was the popular one. 
They cheered him at rowdy meetings to his 
heart’s content, his printing bills were numer- 
ous and heavy, he employed a whole army of 
active canvassers and a well-known professional 
political agent of vast skill and electioneering 
experience —a clever, quick-sighted. lawyer 
named Wedderburn, who availed himself craftily 
of everything that intrigue,.local prejudice, in- 
dividual influence, and personal patronage of a 
safe kind could command in the cause of his 
worthy client’s election. 

This agent said from the first: 

‘Oh, yes! we can get you in right enough, 
if you don’t mind the cost !” 

And he was well within the mark when he 
named the cost as somewhere about fifteen 
thousand pounds. It was considerably over 
that sum. But that was nothing to the alder- 
man, for therefore it followed, as the nignt the 
done that Sir John Weeldon was duly elected 

Here, then, was the long-sought honour at 
last achieved ! 

The press and the people glorified him again 
and again. 

Once more he bit his lips and knit his brow 
to read flattering references frequently made 
to the great self-made man of the City, who 
commenced life in so lowly a position and yet 
had soared so high! Must he never forget the 
uncomfortable fact that “Me was once the 
errand-boy of a little grocer’s shop in the 
City’? 

Still the parvenu is discontented! still he is 
unhappy! Still must he continue to carve his 
proud way upward and onward, to win fame and 
power in what an M.P. of the silent persuasion 





once called “the most difficult arena in the 
world.” 

The paths of the ambitious are thorny. Sir 
John is put on committees, and is worked almost 
to death. The great men of his own party snub 
him ; his merits are either unrecognized or pur- 
posely neglected ; and when he assayed to elec- 
trify the House in a speech to which, after his 
lights, all due care and preliminary forethought 
had been given, he somehow lost self-confidence, 
made some very shocking slips in his grammar, 
heard them sneered at, lost his temper, grew 
confused. 

Then frequent bursts of laughter, mockery, 
and sarcastic exclamations plunged him deeper 
and deeper into a giddy whirlpool of wild excite- 
ment and bewilderment. When he sat down he 
knew neither what he had said nor what he was 
doing, was only conscious of the one torturing 
thought—that he had made a fool of himself. 

On the following day all the newspapers held 
him up to ridicule ; he was a laughing-stock for 
half the world. 

His eagerness to electrify had been too great ; 
his maiden speech was too ambitious, and had 
been made too soon. 

After that he began to feel as uncomfortably 
out of place in the House of Commons as he felt 
in Fashionable Society. 

He had sacrificed rest, ease, pleasure, profit, 
on the altar of his insatiable ambition—and 
what had he reaped? Only unhappiness and 
discontent! so far, nothing more. He stood 
upon the glorious eminence of his pride ; but he 
stood there isolated and alone—restless, fretful, 
feverish, his temper spoiled, his health and his 
hopes weakened, embittered, discontented, dis- 
appointed, fast becoming habitually irritable 
and evil-natured. He wasa stranger to those 
quiet joys of the domestic hearth which still 
haunted his memory; he was without the ties 
of family affection, without the love of an ami- 
able and beautiful wife, and without his good 
old stronghold of self-respect. 

Was he to “rest and be thankful ”’ here ? 

Psha! This was but the threshold of his 
career—there were greater heights beyond, and 
he would mount and proudly tread them yet! 
It should be no easy task to conquer and retard 
the progress of such a man as Sir John Weeldon 
was. So he imagined. 

He came home in the small hours, saddened 
and tnoughtful—to a home so melancholy and 
deserted-looking that it seemed to contain a 
corpse awaiting burial. Ghastly images of the 
sane wife he had sent to a lunatic asylum 
haunted it. Her favourite chair, her books, her 
work-table, the musical instruments at which 
she sat and sang to him, the bed in which she 
slept, tne garden-walk she liked best, and that 
last, never-to-be-forgotten, terrible scene which 
followed after the doctors had sent her back to 
him “cured” of the malady he knew she had 
never possessed. 

Ah! how freauently that scene comes back to 
him! The weather was wild and gusty; heavy 
showers fell at frequent intervals, and thunder 
rumbled and rattled amongst the darkening 
clouds. Lightning flashes were reflected with 
increasing frequency from the mirrors in his 
wife’s charmingly decorated dressing-room, be- 
fore one of which she sat, very still and quiet, 
her morning dressing-gown carelessly worn, her 
luxurious and beautiful hair floating about her 
like an ebon veil.. He saw, still sees, the black 
creaking boughs frantically struggling with the 
wind outside, and hears its moans and shrieks 
as he again takes up caressingly a handful of 
those soft, silky curls, and says, in his memory, 
as he then said in reality : 

“There is not a lady in the land who hag such 
curls as these.” 

He sees her turn towards him with a strange, 
wild light in her large eyes, a mysterious ex- 
pression on her pale face, with a curiously un- 
natural calmness in her voice and manner ; and 
he hears her say once again, as plainly as if 
the words were then for the first time spoken: 

“Tt was my hair that first attracted your 
attention, before I won that which you called 
your heart!” 

“It might well attract anyone’s attention,” 





cpa saying; ‘‘it is so very beauti- 
u ye 

He felt tenderly towards her that morning. 
It was the morning after his maiden speech. 
He yearned for sympathy; the old spell of his 
love was upon him. He knew, too, how cruelly 
he had wronged her, and in his secret heart he 
yearned to win forgiveness. 

The man who takes ambition for his guide 
should never cultivate such things as feelings, 
sentiments and sympathies. The brave knight 
had done his best to repress them, but they 
were in his nature, and could not be killed. Are 
they ever killed ? 

Upon the table before her were a pair of 
scissors—a large pair. He never knew whether 
accident or design had placed them there. 

While they were talking she had taken them 


up. 

Suddenly she sprang from her seat, and, re- 
treating as rapidly as he advanced into the sha- 
dowy gloom fartnest from the window, cut off 
handful after handful of her beautiful hair, 
casting them with scorn and bitterness into his 
face and at his feet, crying out with flashing 
eyes and wildly heaving breast: 

“ There, sir—there, sir! Theyare yours! and 
would to heaven that I, witnout offending God, 
might cast away the life that stands between 
you and the goal you seek! For, ah, sir! then 
I would as readily give you my body, with a 
dagger in its heart !” 

She frightened him. He dared not touch 
her. He believed tnat now she was really mad, 
and with her gleaming instruments of mischief 
might stab him or herself, there where they 
stood ! 

She read his thought with a single glance, 
and controlled her passion with a mighty effort. 
With the same air of a terribly forced calmness 
she resumed her seat before the window, and, 
turning to him with a smile of scornful bitter- 
ness, said, slowly: 

“Tam not mad! There is nothing here that. 
you can distort into a proof of insanity. Short 
hair is becoming fashionable. You desire me to 
be fashionable; I obey. Your doctors will not 
grant you a certificate of madness this time, 
husband—Sir John; you cannot shut me up 
again with the mad people for this! The delu- 
sion Which sent me from home—your home— 
exists no longer. I know that my father, 
mother and sister all died at sea; that was my 
proof of sanity once, and it shall protect me 
still! Sir John, yes, they died at sea—all died 
at sea—all at sea; and the sea will give up its 
dead when we, Sir John, stand side by side be- 
fore the judgment seat of God!’ 

They were her parting words, and he shrank 
from them in silence. No, she was not mad, 
but she was no longer his! That he knew, 
then, far away past all doubting. 

He heard her utter a low, harsh laugh as ho 
left the room, and he never saw her again. 

When he returned home that night she had 
gone—fled through the storm and darkness— 
secretly and alone, taking with her nothing 
but the costly jewels he had from time to time 
purchased and given to her as presents. 

And so, as we have told the story, it all comes 
back to him from time to time, and often. In 
the lonely night when, over-excited and fati- 
gued, he vainly tries to sleep; as he sits alone 
smoking or reading in his library; out in 
society, where other men’s fair and loving wives 
remind him of his own. 

The emotions that such memories awaken 
seem never to grow weak with time, but 
stronger, stronger, always stronger ! 

He says to himself, having in his eyes the 
while tears of pity for himself : 

“IT was glad when she came back to me. I 
thought to win her pardon, so that the past 
would bury the dead past, and we might be to 
each other in the future what we once had been 
in that past which is a dead t, too, dead 
and childless! On! fora draught of what the 
wretched call nepenthe !” 

Thus, inthe midst of all the excitement of 
his battling and triumphing, Sir John remains 
a discontented, miserable man ! 

Still comparatively young, and in the full 
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possession.of his vigorous mental faculties and 
capacities, all the happiness of his life! has 
dwindled away-and beeome out the ecno of 
echoes—memory. “Pondering ever past, present 
and:future, he has the air of one-lost in amaze, 
bopelessly-puzaled, unable to ‘trace either -be- 
ginning or ending—a way out of the old, or a 
way into the new. He.says: 

“Of all .men, -whoshould -be-happier than I 
am? Of.all.men;-~whoris more:wretened ? “Why 
did a wife,-who'was »so true and tender tome in 
the: hours of. struggling poverty, who so bravely 
shared the bard,-desperate- fignting ofi my early 
days—why did she, of all the world, fall from 
me-when vietory was asaured,. ‘and the goal! we 
were-seeking’ was within our view? Why did 
she, whose duty as,a-wife, whose Jove for.a 
worthy ausvand, should have bound ‘her to/me 
with bonds of steel—she upon whose every feel- 
ing of gratitude and respect I have the strongest 
possible clain—why. should she,-whom I “nave 
loved, proteeted.and eherished, at whose feet 1 
have oast..wealth-and honour, abandon me, a 
man-of my dignity and greatness, for the sake 
of those -miserably -humiliated,- worthless reja- 
tives who abandoned and degraded themselves, 
and, bat for me, would. have degraded her?” 

For these and similar questions put to him- 
self, Sir Joan found no replies. 

He: began to-regard life,.as most -peoble: who 
foolishly..misuse or misunderstand lifedo regard 
it, a8 SOMetoing pre-eminently unsatisfactory. 
He.began to think himself shamefully and un- 
justly treated. by it—to nurse a terrible griev- 
ance against it—to. discover in it nothing, good. 
Ic. gave him pleasure tosay bitter, spiteful,abu- 
sive, cynical things against it. He felt towards 
it as men.and women do-who bave systematic- 
ally barcened their- hearts against genial feel- 
ings and sentiments against faith and charity, 
kinship, sywpatny, forgiveness, and -kindly 
fellow feeling; against, in-ishort, ell things 
which beget tender emotions, and. strengtmen 
those.soft,.sweet,-aumanizing influences wach 
it is the: most important and. prowdest. mis- 
sion of.all.pure religion to exereise, direct-and 
Gere 

With eyes wilfully closed against alh-out: self 
and its preservation by-tnat first-law. of- mature 
which ismost glorified by those who reduce it to 
irs thinnest. dimensions and shallowest depths, 
the great. Sir Jonn had persistently and consis- 
tently carried out those noble -principles .whieh 
little Dr. .Dodd. realized in-his small’ way dy 
the deatn-bed-of:poor Mrs. Grant, to.the great 
satisfaction of his. admirimg spouse. 

There was ‘nothing quixotic, nothing absurd 
or unnatural, no wild “pretensions - to self-devo- 
tion,’ self-denial, or self-sacrifice, in the great 
City knight's matter-of-factideas of duties and 
principles. Gratitude,-love; generosity, kind- 
ness, sympathy, these ‘were, -in ~him, ) plants 
which nourished only the -soul- which; nourished 
them—self! They were given, to contribute’ to 
his comfort. and daappiness, to, minister to ‘his 
greatness and ambition, and. not -to ‘the wants 
and feelings of others ; ‘ahey were *.self-ereated, 
and they belonged to self, and, tney culminated 
where they be gan—at nome. If -he gave in 
charity, it: was of his superfluity;.and althouga, 
being so wealthy, he gave freely -wita ; pleasure 
and often, ne gave money-only, and never even 
gave that without carefully considering how the 
way of its. being,given might indirectiy vest 
serve himself. 

And yet with all this care for self, how very 
little self bad gained ! 





CHAPTER ‘Vv. 
IN THE VORTEX OF FASHION. 


Nothing but feathers, foppery and fashion. 
PaRQuaar. 


Tue brilliantly lighted State saloons of the 
Foreign Office are opened for a grand recep- 
tion. 

With their noble staircase and handsome 
corridors, this. maynificent ‘suite of rooms and 
ante-rooms are so, profusely adorned with choice 
plants and flowers that, opening as they do, one 





into the -obher,} they seem like: a: series of giori- 
fied conservatories. 

They-are filled toncrowding: with» rogal,) noble 
and distinguished guests ; wit statesmen, uinis- 
ters. and. ambassailors ; witheprimces who: may 
be kings. hereafter ; with \tme: aiready: crowned 
monarchs efarty science and literature. »Here, 
mingling witheut necessarily i mixing, we find 
Sociery’s: choicest: elements. «Here are .dukes, 
earis, marquises,. (lerds,camd> millionaires; ‘tire 
greatest . authors, ‘[pzxinters, \spoets, | sculptors, 
singers, musicians, and sacrors of to-day ; ‘the 
most lovely of women; soldiers in gorgeous*uni- 
forms ; ladies of ‘the lofviest rankaimail the rain- 
“pow ,gileries .of  treir solace, silks, satins, and 
velvets, ‘with {jewellery of «asroundieg value 
flashing, sparkling, ‘gleaming, and “burning in 
fiery sparks of prismatic nues onsnewy bosoms, 
bare, rounded armas, andsoft, -white, .warm, 
lazy fingers—+with: edstumes: of: reckless. costli- 
ness and thermosti elaborated ricnness, fantas- 
tic conceprions,; designed» by: the most:ingenious 
artists in Europe. 

Toe .air sis -heavy ‘with |sperfame and > filled 
with sweetanusic. Itris,a-seene of danguorous 
delignt, a realm of fairy-likevenchantment, of 
indolent epieurean enjoy ment. 

Tae eminent tragedian ‘whom Society «most 
delignts to honour, the most fashionable. poet, 
the compeser- who. has; dckieved the Jatest 
triumph in» music, journalistsowho represent 
tae most: powerful.organs'of-the Press, people of 
the highest eminence, native and foreign-~are all 
here. 

To. many; being »here appears the’ Jloftiest 
honour of ‘their noble: erafts;and heaven-born 
genius ; to-some/lit is afalse, fair snow of/frothy, 
frivolous «idleness, in» whien! there is» nothing 
earnest; real-or true ;-and!to others: itis bata 
source of vill-supptessed envy, spite, malice, and 
all uncharitedieness, «for wich they find due 
vent in cyniea) witticisms, in »sneers,and-scorn- 
ful.mockery. 

Lady Mary Grevilleris:kere ‘with herodaugh- 
ter Fiovence, still, asthe was-twor years ago, 
radiant-and. joyous in beauty and fashion, but, 
‘alas, unmarried ! 

She -remains; however, :the ~brillidnt »flame 
around whieh levers flatter and: languish and 
singe their fragile wings ; stillall the most: po- 
tent arms of coquetry remain»in: the arsenal of 
her. attractions, ‘polished: and keen, rand ever 
ready for use... She stil) flits from bachelor flower 
to flower, reposing for an imstant inthe bosom of 
one, and new in thatof anotner, favouring no one 
to the exelusion of others: 

And still Lady Mary sighs; and inher stern 
and lofty way -warns and:scoilds, but all.in vain. 
Her cnharming.daugiter «is: a>self-willed crea- 
ture, who will ‘dance: to movmusic but that: of 
her own; providing. 

Men of ' the highest rank and the proudest 
eniinence, the» bravest and handsomest ‘young 
soldiers, the daintiest darlings .of -Society,: still 
stroggled-and -erowded about her:tov solicit the | 
enviavle,pnivilege of dancing: with her. It was 
so juxurious a pleasure to press ‘with the olosely | 
encireling arm that flexile:waist, to feel the 
warmtin-and pressure of ther naked arm and 





and disappointment. She knew ail the snares 
ahd "Rangers surrotindihg her, \atid datinély 
Jaugired-at them, lovingthe wild excitement of 
her hair-vreadth eseapes,.and.confident in her 
own proud strength. 

Sought vafter, Gattered, worshipped as the 
young beauty was amongst all the throngs of 
her admirers, those only whom she esteemed 
the most eligible still stood aloof, and not a 
word was heard of marmiageisettlements. 

And was there nothing of reai passion, tender- 
ness, or pity, to give a nrore womanly charm to 
her grace and.beauty? ..Nothiug:to spread over 
the shallow »gaiety and: artificial excitement of 
her luxurious career’ the more réfining and ele- 
vating.influences of romance and poetry? Was 
she indeed the cold, hard, selfishly ambitious 
ereature her’ worldly mother had striven ‘so-hard 
to make ‘her ? 

She'velieved she»was. ‘It-was her freanent 
boast that she had no lack-a-daisical cravings 
‘for pensive solitude, ‘love, and sympathy—that 
she ‘was only minerableswien alone ; and ‘she as 
often said there was nothing of'tne old-fashioned 
sentimental, romantic miss: about ber. » lady 
-Mary’s “practical, : matter-of-fact’ training ‘had 
eprevailed -against all ‘tne softening ‘powers of 
refined | society and ‘edudational ».accomplish- 
ments ;. her! daughterswas polished and wright, 
dout: metallic and impenetrable. “Men: of all 
kinds’ witispered ‘their gallantries:\in’ ber’ear. 
She laugned at them - merrily, made / pretty 
mockery of them—they never touched her heart. 
Conquest intensified herenjoyment, but it grati- 
fied-only ner pride. - Boldy-daring; fearless, she 
mmoved:iftrinwph anongst all tnesnares spread 
for her ‘efeeta ‘modern -amasnon of : Sodiety, 
slangy, manly; smart, and lever. 

‘So moves she here, at/this grand reception, 
amongst tomday’s loftiest‘representatives in rank, 
wealth, and:talent. 


‘In the midst of wiittle'gronpof distinguished 
young” nen, Whovare ehatteringiand laughing 
merrily: cam the ‘corridor, “stands “ber brovier, 
@aptain Montag w ‘Greville, beaming with fun, 
ligntsnearted, frolicsome. » 

(And it aconvenient corner.ofithe grand stair- 
vase hiswife is flirting wbominably: with that 
“@angerousman” who snares withangels the 
peculiarity of neither | marrying nor giving-in 
marriage, the Frenchmaw with tne large estates 
and. little: money,’ Monsieur: Delvaux ‘of ‘Beau- 
caire. 

-« Yow are a cruel man; to ‘come’ so’ late when 
-you ‘promised to be so early,” sa¥s the little 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, pink-and+white com- 
plexioned: wife, tapping ‘him wither jewelled 
fan. 

“Ah, medion1 !* sighs the Prenchman, ‘with a 
languishing glance, ‘*if I»were a vold wan, in- 
stead iof the most \sny andidiffident of my sex, I 


| could ‘find ‘invyour reproach the most exquisite 


piece of flattery—but,ah {:Edare not!” 

There is happiness, asiwell .as*merriment, in 
Mrs. Montagu -Greville’sdaugh. 

'Tne-Frenchman looks invo her eyes with an 
expression that brings-abiush to her cheek and 


soft white hand, to be so intimately close to the thrills her with a touch of fear— quiteadélicious 
flashing eye, the flushing cheek, ;the heaving sensation, so new—he-has such handsome dark 
bosom, 4s if'in mimic proprietorship of»adloher ‘eyes, ‘so tenderly expressive. . 


time-perfected charms. 

It was, sweet-to-awaken the music of her 
laughter, to-bring forth the sauey shaftsiofoher | 
wit by the-tnguarded fervour of oflattery, even 
to be tawnted- and tantalizedy by hat prettily 
supercilious: indifference with «which she threw 
aside the bleeding fish she »hooked and ‘still 
went angling on for -bigger: prey,»withall ner 
emotner’s) pride and cold, bard- hearted: ambi- 
tion, but without that older and »more’ experi- 
enced anglers knowledge ~of “changes ‘and 
ehances in.the ways of men. 

She sang-with the old:song; “ The conquest I 
prize, theugh/ the slave I-disdain ;” and, trained 
only for display and,attraction, made display 
and attraction the sole business, the sole de- 
light, of her -youngand merry dife.:Sne shunned 
thought, she suppressed feeling, she sneerediat : 
sentiment, she plunged into the wild vortex of 
fashionable - pleasures, and feared. only erui 


“Find what you like,” she-says; “only when 
you make a promiseto:a lady, keep it.” 

‘He replies:in bis own language, half-whis- 
pering: 

“Youcmake:ame ashamed ! 
Pray, pray, forgive me! On my honour as a 
-gentleman—on: my honour—~I did not’ know that 
I had promised. I cannot think that*I vould 
make: You sucha :promise,.and forget it. It 
‘seems 'wildiy “inmprobable—impossible !_ Have 
you not forgotten+made amistake? Did you 
vealiyask me to meet’you here, and early?” 

{He speaks:in: tones of anxious earnestnvss and 
owith-a’show of tife mostabject penitence. “She 
is: greatly pleased: and: flattered. But -she ex- 
claims, with mock indignation : : 

“<I \ask 'youtormeet me!’ sAmd ‘then in a 
‘low voice says, : ‘coquettisnly, and in’ French : 
“Why, ino! I didnot, .monsieur. “But I said 
I should “be: here, :and yous said the same; atid 


I.am wretched ! 
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then we both said ‘ Early !—was not that a pro- 
mise ?” 

And then their eyes spoke, and they under- 
stood each other from that time forth; and she, 
in trepidation, looked down to her pretty foot, 
jand he, in conscious triumph, looked warily 
around to note if they were observed. 

They were observed. Sir John Weeldon had 
moted them, but with a careless eye, for he was 
engaged in onwersation with a very great 
political personage, who had met him in ‘the 
House. And Lord Oletree noticed them, amd 
said to his fiend General Calthorpe: 

“(By Jove, general! if I were young Geewille 
I would rather mot see such fawiliarity -behween 

my wifeandithat handsome young Brendaman.. 
Did you notioe now deeply engrossed they mere, 
low they ere and what eyes they made 

rsd eli 

“(Most Frenchmen have loose motions of 
honour wthere pretty women are concerned!” 
senventiougky 3 the soldier, to which his 
lordship addsywithearnestness : 

A “‘And moreeare for the vietims 
they make t a good shot ata pigeon match 
has ior ‘the »poor bleeding“birds shat flutter 
downthrongh the summer@indmto the dirt!” 

“‘hmddie therein lingeringw@gony,” says the 
r, pitifully. 
300 into thej@ousior, where, in 
theanidst of @ hing group 0f young men, 
Captain Grevi Tuncopagions of his frivalous 
young wife’s danger, is tdlling “a good story-” 

Etwefers :to astetely audvogautiful w 
higo wank eee pbhby and 
menin Society well: 
sogood” a.story thateadh jlisteneras 
larly ¢areful that its hearmg ghouldibecontined’ 
to themselves. If they,wese women weehould 
say they were slanderone; being anen, \weosay” 
they are listening to “aygood tmng:” | , 

Whenever a lady approschesthiqgeowp aig 
tagu is nudged significantly, and. his -story- 
ceases until she has passed, when the listeners 
bring their heads closer together again, and 
laugh consumedly. 

The captain ends his merry story, saying: 

“ But you'll hear of it again. ‘The whole 
affair will come out in the Divorce Court !” 

Alas! Isit so light a thing, so “good” a 
jest in refined and select society—this ship- 
wreck of a woman’s ‘honour and the happiness 
of ‘a good man’s life? 


* * * s * 


¥ 


While refreshing themsAlves with jices, Lady 
Mary Greville is telling the Duchess of Har- 
bourton the story of Mrs. Weeldon’s .disappear- 
ance. , 

“It’s a most mysterious affair,” she says, ‘in 
conelnsion ; “and all‘poor Sir John’s efforts to 
discover the wretched mad.creature have utterly 
failed! ‘Where she ‘is, or what has become of 
her, Heaven only knows!” 

“How long has she been gone ?” 

‘Twelve nionths !” 

“How long was she in the mad-house ?” 

«Pen months!” 

“Tt’s a strange affair.” 

Tinen her Grace changes the. subject. 

“I wish Florence would shun that reprobate, 
Monsieur Delvawx. We saw ‘bith often last 
season in Paris, and learnt all about him., He 
is a dangerous man; he meets her too’ fre- 
quently, and is, IT am told, by far too atsentive 
to her. Keep Florence from him, if you value 
your poor child’s prospects and happiness.” 

Lady Maty replies calmly, with a smile of 
maternal confidence and pride : 

«T do not think theres «anything to appre- 
hend. Florence knows how completely all her 
future prospects depend upon herself. Mon- 
sieur Delvaux has a beautiful voice and refined, 
musical’talent ;\a handsome person, he is a 
favourite with’ women, and all the men are 
jealous of him. Florence is not a child; she 
knows him very well, and she knows how to use 
him to her own advantage.” 

Her Grace. still remonstrates : 

“We is a heartless hypocrite, and has a 
knack of winning what.[.am sure he never de- 
serves—a wonan’s’ confidence. Such a tool 





new 
all, .anddis } 
‘partiou- 


may be of occasional use, but it is double-edged, 
and much too dangerous for playing with !’” 

Tne duchess isa lady of grave manners and 
most imposing solemnity—a lady of much state 
and dignity—a ceremonious and polite old lady; 
but she has:not the haughty coldness and sur- 
face-hardness of her relative, Lady Mary. She 
has not that perfect control over her emotions, 
thoughts and speech which Lady Mary has. 
Under her robes of heavy state and grandeur 
her bosom heaves, and her heart is seen to beat. 
But .Lady Mary’s pride wears armour of steel, 
which; betrays nothing that moves beneath it. 

But even as the duchess spoke of Monsieur 
Delyaux, the fashionable mother experienced * 
tremor of painful fear. 

Site.realiy had noticed something veteecnitha! 
Frenchman ayd her daughter—somesning which 
awakened an uncertain doubt—and the confi- 
dence @he so smilingly expressed in the pru- 
dence sama mental strength of Florence was 
rather’ what she thougnt she ought to feel than 
what sheaetnally felt. She had persuaded her- 
self that ifi.wvas only a mother’s too easily ex- 
cited fear widicn had led her to imagine some- 
thing whichamo one else perceived. But now— 
well, now, gine was suddenly very uncomfortaole, 
aad rose abmaptly to seek Mlorence. 

‘The poerchild must zequire refreshment,” 
aid she. 

In the comrtior she met ‘her son. 

* Winexedsyrour sister?” 

“ Int‘the mext room.” 
“Wp her ?” 

soa Grace, ‘but they separated.” 
is vaux—is.beihere ? is ne with 


aero is there. “He has been 
making ‘Geage an tine grand staircase, 
ee im’?”’ 

“im jest and with a laugh, 
but it-seems forced. 

Under his affectation of merriment the quick 
eye of the mother detects something very like 
suppressed bitterness and anger. 

“ Did you leave Grace with him ?” 

“Yes; but ber sister, Lady Holt, is with her. 
She doesn’t ‘like the Frenchman.” 


“Nor do I; I am going back for refresh- 
ment. Send Florence to me as soon as you 
2” 


When the guests were departing, and Lady 
Greville’s brougham separated from the great 
throng of horses and carriages, loungers and 
liveried servants, in far-famed Downing Street, , 
Lady Mary said, languidly, to her daugater: 

Florence, I wish you for the futuze to avoid! 
Monsieur Delvaux. His reputation is not of the 
best, and he has an ugly knack of distorting 
Yadies’ favours, however trivial, very unplea- | 
santly.” 

Florence says, listlessly : 

* Who said so? Some man, of course! They} 
are all so awfully jealous of him !” 

“You must discourage him,” replies Lady 
Mary, sharply. 

Florence eyes, her mother inquiringly before 
she says: 

* You have some. motive for this, mamma. 
Has-he infringed the laws of good. breeding. in 
any way? I have never found him wanting in 
delicacy myself. What has be done? Most 
girls think him awfully agreeable.” 

“<T have a very good reason for making the! 
request, my dear ; let that suilice,” says. her 
ladyship, stiffly. 

“TI declare, mamma, ;you area feminine 
Nero. I’m quite sure there’s no harm ja the 
man—at least, so far as Iam cancerned.’ 

«That is enough, my dear ; you will not, op- 
pose my wishes, I’m sure.’ 

“Tt’s very provoking,” says Florence, resent- 
fully ; and during the remainder of tie hame- 
ward drive, although she signs ovcasionaliy, and 
yawns now and then, and sometimes jinduiges 
in @ gesture expressive of restless impatience,of 
her mother’s control, she is silent. 

Lady Mary’s anxiety would not bediminished 
if she knew how the handsome young Frencn- 

man’s. face and voice haunt ier daughter’s 


thoughts and move her,secret feelings. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OWEN’S FAEM. 


The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea ; 

Palemon in his elbow chair, 
As blest as man could be. 

Unner the little porch of his cottage, in his 
easy-chair, with a clay pipe, anda mug of that 
cider whien Cornish people seem to consider 
perfect in proportion with its sourness, sits, 
one Saturday evening, Owen Jenkins. 

The soft, misty glow of the western light fails 
mpon hisjhonest, healthily-brown face, and burns 
an hismerryd@arkeyes. It lights up, as if fora 

eiguaiiiiadnation every clear, clean pane of 
Siacean@haiintlo square windows, falls in golden 
nichness wpen the old thatched roof, with its 
lichens.and weather stains, and upon the steep.y 
rising dillabove and beyond it, where it vives 
to the .oramge-pellow of the ripening corn a 
deeper hue. 

"Phe air sewarm and soft; bees hum and 
wasps buzz an iit,.and myriads of insects fili it 
with@lewhisperigg sounds of their low wiiz- 
zing, etbaihadageeinile in.the clear, cool viue 
above akglark ypours out its musical soul ina 
vesper sengvof exulting gratitude and happi- 
ness. 

Bubitdsuthe langhter of his two little ones at 
play amongst the garden flowers that mikes 
sweetest music to tae father’s ears, and fills 
with the full, deep peace of a wise consent the 
Comnish farmer’s simple heart. 

Mary is in the kitenen beyond the open door 
where sits her lord. he plies her busy needle, 
and has the last new bay in her lap, and listens 
an pleasantly meditative mood to that auiet, 


}purring song which the kettle upon the fire is 


winging cheerily over a grate made with two 
wlocks of pipe-clayed atone connected by iron 
bars. 

Qwen’s Farm, as you know, is a little oasis of 
culture within a sudden hollow amidst a wilde:- 
ness of rock and sand shut in by low, treeless 
hills and furze-covered moors, with the sea in 
the distance, a straight, long quivering line of 
golden fire. 

Ploughing up the sand of the gully-like road 
descending to the farm comes a fisherman and 
his wife—a strong, hale old man smoking a 
pipe, and a woman as hearty and as hale, 
with a basket on one arm and an ancient um- 
brella of the faded lettuce shape and colour 
tucked under the other. Cornish folks always 
expect rain. They have a saying there “tnat 
Cornwall has a shower for every day and two for 
Sunday.” 

Oid John Williar: Jenkins, whose years have 
numbered, as he tells with a congraulatory 
chuckle, “fourscore and five,” and who adds, 
with a sly touch at cause and effect, perhaps, 
that “for more nor forty year never a toucn 0” 
doctor’s stuff ha’ passed wis lips,” has got his 
“* shore-going”’ clothes on, clotues reserved for 
Sundays and holidays; and be trudges alomg 

cheerily down the steep descent irito the littie 
valley that is almost.a glen, with a step that is 
heavy, but still firm, sure, and vigorous. 

His wife, Elizabeth Ann, voluvle of tongue 
and loud of voice, a famous mender of nets and 
ourer of fish,anda notable hou sewife, isa comely 
old woman still, her busband’s junior vy some 
thirteen years, tall and strong, looking tie very 
spirit of siurdy rustic independence. 

No one who was familiar with the face of Sir 
John Weeldon could look into that of this old 
fish-wife-without saying : 

«He looks like her son.” 

Her face is alder, of course, and thinner, but 
the deep glow of the summer sunset falls upon 
the same swarthy complexion, the same square, 
massive forehead, heavy jower jaw, and dark, 
deep-set eves, and when she frowns or smiles 
the resemblance is increased. 

Sedaiely talking as they plad along, the old 
Cornish couple turn into the narrower field-path 
which leads them to.Owen’s I'arm. 

Wnhat.a;sudden excitement of delight broke 
upon the slumberous evening’s quiet wnen old 
Jonn William and Elizabeth Ann Jenkins 
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peered smilingly oyer the low stone wall of 
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(SHE CUT OFF HANDFUL AFTER HANDFUL OF HER BEAUTIFUL HAIR. ] 


Owen’s Farm, and the young farmer, detecting 
them, sprang to his feet with a roar of heartiest 
welcoming, bringing the children eagerly to the 
spot with a clamorous outcry of ‘‘ Grandfather! 
grandmother!” and Mary, all smiles and joyous- 
ness, with her work in her hands and her baby 
in her arms. 

**Come in—come along—in you comes!” ex- 
claims Owen, affectionately. “It does a man’s 
heart good to see you like this, my dearies.” 

“Bless you, dears!” cries the stalwart grand- 
mother, alternately kissing and.embracing son, 
daughter and grandchildren, bestowing kisses 
that resound like a salute of exploding guns, 
and hugs that almost crack their bones. 

And “ How are ’er, missus ?” and “ How are 
er, ole John ?” and “‘ How are ’er, Mary ?” they 
shout, as if every one were nearly stone deaf, 
their hearty noises of eager welcoming travel- 
ling out and away up tne hill-side and over 
the moors and rocks, echoing all around. 

Owen takes his father’s hard, dark-brown, 
wrinkled hands within his own iron-like palms, 
and shakes them as if he would jerk tne old 
man’s arms from his body while he asks how he 
is, and the ancient fisherman, returning his son’s 
powerful grip with another almost as strong, re- 

lies : 

“We're well enow, Owen; ’tain’t much as 
ever ails us, ’cept now an’ agen a touch 0’ 
rheumatiz, does it, missus ?” 

“’Er ain’t amiss for eighty-five, doan’t ’er 
see?” asks Elizabeth Ann, eyeing John Wil- 
liam admiringly, and appealing to her daughter- 
in-law; while the old man, as proud of his wife’s 
admiration, his great age, health, strength, and 
preservation, as if they were personal virtues 
and noble achievements, as, indeed, they often 
are, chuckles and crows, and, thinking probably 
of their sober, active, steady, out-door lives by 
the sea, says: 

“«’Tain’t fitty as we should be poorly, is it ?” 

To which Owen, scornfully incredulous of any- 
thing contrary thereto, replies: 

“’Tain’t fitty—’deed, no !” 

The rest of the evening was devoted to merry- 





making, in which noise was by no means spared, 
and in the midst of it the postman arrived. 

This was another great event, full of fresh 
excitement. 

The postman was a little old man wearing a 
leather bag suspended over his shoulder. He 
opened the door without ceremony, and at once 
took his seat amongst them, and leisurely select- 
ing from his bag a couple of letters, carefully 
inspected and frankly commented upon them 
before he handed them to Owen, whom he called 
his “son.” 

One was from Marv’s home in London. The 
postman’s opinion of Jemmy Benny’s handwrit- 
ing was not compiimentary. 

The other was from Ernest Benny, and the 
postman, in a kindly spirit, solemnly offered to 
“*sweer” that it was written “by a man as ez 
been proporly edercated.” - 

After a draught of cider had been given to 
him, the letter-carrier departed cheerily, eating, 
as he went, bread and cheese duly cut for him by 
Mary. 

Mr. James Benny’s letter told the story of 
Mr. James Grant’s visit, and his offer to assist in 
the emigration to Austrailia of any member of 
the Benny family willing to go. 

Owen shook his head. 

“I’m Cornish,” he said, ‘an’ Cornish I’ll be 
to the end o’ the chapeter. No furrin paerts for 
Owen Jenkins!” __ 

And Mary, who had never seen any land but 
her own, said, with fervour: 

« There is not in all the world a better land 
than England.” 

And Mr. John W. Jenkins, striking the table 
with his fist, emphatically approved their de- 
cision, crying : 

“ Rigrt y’are, my cheldurn !”” 

And Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Jenkins said, with 
emotion : 

““We’s Cornish, Owen—blood, body, and 
bones, we Jenkinses; we’ll stick to Cornish an’ 
stan’ up for Cornish to the last.” 

«One an’ all, ngy cheldrun, one an’ all!” ex- 
claimed the grandfather, patriotically. 





The second letter told them that Ernest Benny 
and his wife Clara, and Ellen and her husband 
Charley, were all coming to see them the fol- 
lowing month. 

“‘Ernest—ah! that’s him as makes picters,” 
says Owen; “and Charley, he portegraffs, I 
know. Well, we'll give ’em a hearty Cornish wel- 
coming, my dearie, come whenever they comes.” 

“ Woata journey!’ exclaims old Mrs. Jen- 
kins. ‘All the way from London town. All 
the way from London Church town. That’s 
where my boy went to, my good little Jacky! Aw 
loar !” 

She sighs as she speaks, and grows melan- 
choly. 

Smitten with a sudden idea, she turns quickiy 
to Mary, saying: 

“I remembered me now of the man’s name— 
the name of him ez lured my boy to run away. 
Maybe you knew him when you were in London 
town, Mary, and maybe he can tell us about 
Jack! I'll sweer as Jack be alive—a voice 
telled me in my mother’s heart he were alive, 
this very mornin’.”’ ° 

“What was his name, mother?” 

* Weeldon.” 

**T never knew but one of that name, mother, 
and he is not old enough to be the man you 
mean.” 

The evening passes pleasantly and cheerfully, 
and night shuts them in peacefully. 


(To be continued.) 








Sznator Epmonps, of Vermont, being asked 
to write on the subject “‘ How to Succeed in 
Public Life,” returns the following as a part of 
his answer, and it is worthy to be printed in 
letters of gold: “ A young man’s object should 
be, I think, to pursue a private calling,and with 
that to cultivate the largest possible acquaint- 
ance with public affairs and the principles on 
which they should be conducted; to always 
participate in elections, and to leave public 
nonours and responsibilities to seek him, and 
not he them.” 
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I never saw a girl for whom the epithet 
“lovely” seemed so completely suited as 
Mildted Pemberton: she was made up of all 
bright colours. Her lip was of the most vivid 
ecarlet, her cheek of the warmest rose, her eyes 
of that violet-blue so rarely seen except in a 
child, and her skin of a dazzling white—so 
transparent that the azure veins in her temples 
seemed almost as blue as her eyes. Her hair 
curled naturally, and no poetical simile ever 
went beyond the truth of its brightness. Gold, 
sunshine, etc., were the only comparisons for 
her gicssy ringlets. 

When she was two-and-twenty she scarcely 
looked sixteen, and her manners were as childish 
as her face and figure. She was guileless, 
enthusiastic, and sensitive; too ignorant in 
every way, both of books and things, perhaps, 
to be called clever, but she had in herself all the 
materials for becoming so—with that quick per- 
ception which the imagination always gives, 
and the energy which is the groundwork of all 
excellence. 

Sir Henry Pemberton, her father, was a 
severe man, and it was said that a young and 
beautiful wife had withered in the ungenial 
atmosphere of his cold, stern temper. Only 
that Englishmen have a travelling mania, and 
the more comfortable they are at home the less 
they can abide to stay there, no one could ‘have 
accounted for Sir Henry’s coming to Rome. He 
eared nothing for the fine arts. I doubt whether 
the finest music would have wrung from him 
more'than Dr. Johnson’s ejaculation, when the 
difficulty of some celebrated overture was dwelt 
upon: “ Difficult! I wish it were impossible!’ 
I never heard him make but one remark on 
painting, namely: ‘‘ Wonder that people should 
go to so much trouble and expense to have that 
on canvas which they see better in the streets 
any day.” For antiquities he had no taste, and 
society he positively disliked. 

His daughter, however, had his share of 
enjoyment and her own, too; she was delighted 
with everything. The poetry of her nature was 
called forth by the pcetical atmosphere of 
Rome. She had that peculiar organization on 
which music has influence like ‘the enchanter’s 
wand ;” while Corinne and Chateaubriand had 
already excited all her sympathies for ‘the 
world of ashes at her feet.” But, after'seeing 
her at the Spanish ambassador’s ball dancing 
with the young Count d’Arrezi, I was persuaded 
that the fair English girl was investing all 
things around her with tnat poetry which the 
heart flings over the commonplaces of life once 
and once only. 

A night or two afterwards (for we both lived 
in the Piazza di Spagna) I heard the chords of 
a guitar accompanying a song from extempore 
stanzas in honour of a certain wreath of flowers, 
which I took for granted were thrown into the 
street. Now, a guitar, a cloak, moonlight, and 
a handsome cavalier—what nature (at least, 
what feminine nature) could resist them ? 

Accustomed to the seclusion of a country seat 
or the small coterie of a country town, where 
her taste, feeling, and fancy alike were dormant, 
the effect of Rome on Mildred Pemberton was 
like a sudden introduction into fairyland. Her 
eyes and senses were alike fascinated—she lived 
in a dream of realized poetry. Love and youth 
are ever companions, and Mildred was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. But hers was one of 
those natures which love affects the most in- 
tensely ; it was, indeed, 


The worship the heart lifts on high, 
And the heaven rejects not. 


For such love is the emanation of all that is 
most elevated and most unselfish in our nature. 

On this subject any general rule is impos- 
sible ; love, like the chameleon, is coloured by 
the air in which it lives, and the finer the air 


























(* ALL I SHALL EVER LEAVE HER WILL BE MY CURSE!) 


the richer the colour. Some young ladies have 
a happy facility of falling in and out of love; 
their nearts, like raspberry tarts, are covered 
with crosses. 

But Mildred was too sensitive and too ideal 
for tnese “light summer fancies.” Her affec- 
tion was her destiny, and she loved the young 
Italian with the devotion and depth of a love 
that was half poetry. 

I never saw a handsomer couple, such perfect 
representatives of the north and soutn—she 
fair as that sweetest of roses, the one called the 
“‘Maiden’s Blush ;” and he of that rich dark 
olive which suits so well with the high Roman 
features. 

There are always plenty of people to talk 
of what does not concern them, and a love affair 
would seem to be everyvody’s business, precisely 
because it is the one of all others witn whicn 
they have the least to do. 

At last the affair reached Sir Henry’s ears, 


¢ 





and he was as furious as any fatherin a romance 
of three volumes. Bread and water, and to 
be locked up, were among the least of his 
menaces; I believe he thought himself merciful 
because they were the only ones that he actually 
inflicted. 

He was wrong, as all are who rouse the pas- 
sive resistance of a woman’s nature. The 
indignity and violence with which she was 
treated only made her turn more fondly to the 
shelter of the loving heart she believed was so 
truly her own. Kindness might have brought 
her to her father’s feet, ready to give up her 
dearest hopes for his sake ; but his harsh 
anger only made her tremble. at the hopeless 
future. 

There was also another motive which strength- 
ened her resolution. She had become secretly 
attached to the Catholic faith, and, like all 
young converts, was enthusiastic in her belief, 
Love might have something to do with the con- 
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version. Sir Henry said it had done all the mis- 
chief; but Mildred, at all events, believed that, 
even had the Count d’Arrezi been out of the 
question, her vocation would have been the 
same; still, she felt happy in the idea of their 
mutual conviction. 

Well, one moonlight night a closely-shrouded 
couple were seen gliding across the Piazza di 
Spagna. The fountain’s low and melangholy sing- 
ing was the only sound, and.themoonshone full 
on the magnificent flight of stepswehich led to 
the Convent della Trimitatie’Monti. The stately 
domes shone like eos levely night, and 
Mildred ascended the’ ¢ 
buoyant feet of hope mab a gazed upon them, 


and cypress, whose huge size attested the long 
seclusion of the convent garden. 

‘The distant murmur of the little fountain was 
only broken by the rustle of the birds amid the 
leaves, and the early chirp of the cicada in the 
long grass beneath. Mildred felt soothed and 
cheered—it is so impossible for youth to resist 
the influence of morning. 

Sir‘Henry was wild with rage when he heard 
of his daughter’s flight. He challenged the 
count, who refused to meet the father of his 
future bride, Next he bent his efforts towards 
the recovery of bis daughter. A direct appiica- 


‘steps with ‘the | tion was made to the Pope that forcible means 


might be used for ber restoration. This was re- 


They pointed out.mer plaee Deatexe. and she}'fused. Miss. Pemberton was of age, and the 


was condueted thither by-d’*Arrezi. 


}-Ghurch would not refuse its protection to one 


Gmadualiy, as sheascended, the singing of the -g@bout to become a member of its flock. 


fountain died away in the distanee, but a still 


#Qn receiving this answer Sir Henry made im- 


sweeter song arose on the-air.. Tne nuns were pmediate preparation forleaving Rome ; but on the 


at vespers, and she solemn ¢hant, 
the huge walls by which theyewere? 
Mildred clung.to her lover's arm.as 
before the gate ; 
of the bell which announced axzival—it 
struck like a knell on her-neart. wappear- 
ance was expected, and she -wasy@t Omee con- 
ducted to the abbess—a tall) stateyuroman; but 
one whose sad brow and cheek, worn’ before its 
time, told that suffering and sorrew had pre- 
ceded the quiet of the cloisters. 

It was with strange feelings tes nia ll oe 
down on the little pallet-appoimtedfor 


room was small and Py oS 


titioned dif from one 
height.was quite dis 


jon J 
she started at the dedpSoaalifaen.. iene ‘his arrival he found-Sir Henry pale 


}morning of his departmre he sent for the Count 
The lever, obeyed the summons, sup- 
thatiit was.some overture to.a reconcilia- 


Suppressed rage, and pacing the pall, at 
weinése entramee jane travelling carriage was 
waiting. os 

“T have to make,” said the 
baronet, with a manner studiously courteous, 
‘for giving you thissrouble, But I wished to 
send by you .a,.messagerto Mi berton. You 
understand eee wornihy, servant 
ean interpret’ 


«T understand near weal” <eaid shine count ; 


**shall be : message.” 
«Well then, ’ @ontinudd his companion, 


covered-with huge ee, contain papa nn s you will inform eeteabeien that she is 
from the Holy Scriptures; ‘sonmeegao Wentished 1o-oneé;hundred , left cher by her 


terminated by a darkqoarved 
etretehied.on one:side. 


The:mpartment was singulatiy “gloomy,.and sahilling from me. 
rvedenyanigg vant: to 


the stbject of the fresco se 
relieve adt-—-itvrepresented the: 
Innocemts. Wot m horror wag 
pale, wilddogkingwoman s 
with theseuffiantho | could 
thro . Another was ib e 
infanteatkenmarms: wore theiléi of i 
To thédeftpaifemale, pedi rte pated 
bands@me features were : 
pressian: ofa Md udith ora! »spoodwwith! her 
arms Tajsédeand her month:eonvulsed with the. 
blendimg-Ofagony and eae ge one 
~ act Of @ursing. utilise jost 
figures@8@all gwas a wonan 
bodieswifs children; at i 
arms, amdpiérced by the eameyblow. = 

The'thoughts of bow strong-a paretitieaffec- 
tion must)be arose in her mind, and sat that 
moment. she reproached ;beraeif for leawing her 
father. ““Dinen the terror of ‘his angersamingled 
with tenderness for her lever, combatted ber 
regret. 

“On ! that my moth ez,” exclaimed shesthgpa- | 
ing herself on tue rud sbelow, “hadvtved | 
to counsel and love m 

And the image of that = lady,seated lonely | 
in her dressing-room, to which sre:nwas:eonfined 


for montas before she died, hardened Mildred’s | 


heart against her father. She was a little crea- | 
ture of some six years old when’ Lady Pemberton ; 
died; but her wan and lovely countenance, ber | 
sweet, sid voice, the tears:tihtt rose so uften un- 
bidden to her faint blue eyes, were to her child 
as things of yesterday. 

At length she: slept ; “‘but*the tears were yet 
glitteriny on ‘her long eyelashes when’ the first 
rosy gleams of daybreak awakened her. ~She 
started with that half-recoltection which attends 
our first confuséd arousing—she wondered 
where she was—tie erents df the .preceding 

night fiashed upon her. Ske trembiéd as she 
thought of the irrevocable step She had taken. 
The cross was hung-at the foot of her pallet, and 
she flung herself‘on ‘her knees ‘béfore.it, and a 

more fervent and unselfis sit Drayer never yet arose 
to that Heaven’ where alone is pity and pardon. 
Her devotions over, she approached the window, 
and the calm ‘and lovely scene gave its own 
cheerfulness—the crimson binsh of tie daybreak 
was melting aroundthe spires that gleamed on 
bigh, and long, soft shadows féll from the ilex 


_ggmited to the: of) «He cannot mean 






sannt,entd that thisewrill 


seeaesinto 
“Borloriits. “Beyond stink 


mot to expeci 
yento-day. PF will 
wuitcher name to 













ver see her again 










mentioned in my ms ty will 
to my nephew, agdedlll I e her 
ll bemy curse!” ' 
', Sosaying, Sirsd Stalian with 
i low.bow;-and.en a 
“Holy sairts’ Y geount in 


‘Italian, catening ea ot ti 
“If you knew Sir (i 
lied the-man,* 


nurried-after bis master. ; 
Whe count=stood-as if’ sthe carriage bad been 


oy, ererworre a s head. 

iJ : oe =) “Why, 

my oan A 
He returned to-his ae re ~ cigars, 


samd then, -repairmg “to the Genipes: della 
'Trinita, requested"to see the abbess. 


tere! 


; 
“Madam,” -said he,yas soon ast stately 
| superior,bad taken ber) seat in the earm- 
@nair;“‘ there aresomewmn tusiffaarsew hich 


are vest settled the intervention of a 

third-person. QWilkryou inform Miss Pemberton 
that Lbayeseen Sir Henry this morning, who 
bas leftRome,and that he desires me to let her 
iknow: that the hundred a-year which she inherits 
will be punctually paid into Torloni’s;-out-that 
from himself she never must expect a shilling ? 
He :will leave’ -her nothing but his curse. ‘To 
that,” continued the count, with his most melo- 
dramatic air, *‘I will not.expose her. I sacrifice 
myself, and“leave Rome to-night. “Willi you tell 
net this, and*spare voth the unutterable agony 
of fareweil ?” 

“You will,excuse my undertaking any such 
mission,” replied the superior, fixing on him her 
dark ard flashing ‘eyes, beneath whose scorn 
@Arrezi felt’ himself quail for the moment. 
“ You will say. what you think: proper to the 
English signcra*yourself.” 

So saying sne rang the silver bell on the 
table beside her, which. summons was.instantly 
obeyed by a novice,and Miss Pemberton’s pre- 
sence was requested in the parlour. 

The abbess averted her face’ and took up her 


beads, and the count was left standing by the 
window to arrange the coming conversation as 
best he might. A light step was soon heard, and 
Mildred Pemberton came in, looking lovelier in 
the simple conventual. garb than ever. she ‘had 








done with all the aids of dress. The folds only 
fastened in.at the .waist suited her childish 
figure; the pure white of |the veil was scarcely 
to be discerned from the pure white of the skin; 
the single braid of igold .onvéither side her fore- 
head betrayed how rich the hair was that lay 
concealed; and the small features gave some- 
thing of the innocence of infancy_to her face. A 
brigat blush crimsoned her face as she entered, 

too shy to.extend ,the little hand .to,her lover 
which trembled at her-side. 

“My angel!” said the.count, dropping,on one 
knee, “I -haye;seen. your (father this morning.” 
Mildred turned deadly pale. “Do not fear—I 
will give up -everything, even yourself, rather 
than, make.you wretghed. _He bas threatened 
our-union with his curge. Thus I :prevent its 
falling.on you,,Mildred—I renounce all claim 
upon you--I will leave Rome te+night.” 

Mildred, stood . speechless, -; A woman :whose 
lover. resigns jher, and; as.if for her own 
sake, though without consulting »her,,is placed 
ina most,awkward situation. Wiaataan she do ? 
Take bim,at bis.word? Tiatiis, easy to say,:but 
hard.to.do when all the-hepes and affections are 
garnered injhisove. Tne.superior saw-her pain- 
ful position, and addressed the gentleman : 

“ You -hawe ‘forgotten to mention, Connt 
dArrezi, that Miss,.Pemberton will..in (future 
receive only the hundred a year that she inheriss 
from, her.aunt.” 

The colour came back to Mildred’s cheek .and 
lips. -She sought to meet-herdlaver’s eye, but it 
avoided her .own, With a »woman’s quick 
instinct, where the feeijngs.ase concerned, she 
saw his motives. -Witha degree of dignity, of 
which ‘her slight form ,bad -scareely seemed 
eapable, she turned ealmly ‘to the evgess and 


** Have | I +your «permission :that, the .Count 
@Arresi will leave us together? iItseems to me 
unneeessary to; prolong our last interview.” 

The count approached, and» began seweshur- 
ried sentences of .good wishes, devotion, sacri- 
fice of -his own -happiness, etc.; ‘but (she :inter- 
rupted him, almost sterniy : 

‘have but-one favour to ask, mhich is that 
you, will leave me,,and.at once.” 

Giad to have:been. releasedion:such easy.terms 
-nfor «he: bad .expectett prayers, ‘tears, and --re- 
proaches—d’ Arreziinstantly:oveyed. ‘Thadoor 
elosed-after: him,,and Mildred dropped:senséless 
on; tne floor.. ‘The: avoess called for mo.assist- 
ance. She pitied the egonyiof.the moment too 
much to -let jit be observed. She :raised the 
youthful, sufferer. in ber arms,and bathed :her 
face with essence, and when :Mildred recovered 
hex head rested on)tixe shonider of'the supexior, 
who was-watching her with! tne!tenderness:of a 
mother. 

«“ 'Tpese ate the trials, my child,:which make 
us turn ,.to heaven. ‘Tbe noly ‘Madonna keep 
you! p? 

‘This was her only remark,.and ‘Mildred: went 
to. her célL 

It was fortunate for her that her ‘health gave 
way! beneath so) much excitement—the: body 
sometimes: saves the:mind. Next: day she was 
too,ill to) move, and it «was :weeks before the 
fever leftyher. Ofall things, time can tne least 
be measured by space.. » Years,or tne effects of 
years; had passed over the -neadoof ‘Miidred»be- 
fore, sheose from that couch:of ‘sickness. :Sie 
left there the:rose on:mer eneeits the dight of her 
eye— 

Her lip still-wore the sweetness of 9 sntile, 
: But not its gaieuy. 


The buoyancy-of her step, her sweet, singing 
laugh, were gone for ever! .Sbe had liyed .paat 
youth and hope! Someone has truly.said: 
*Tis not the lover whieh is-lost, 
Lae love, for whieh we grieve s~ 


-It,is the price that they have cost, 
The memorids which’ they leave. 


This was the case with.Mildred. Spe deeply 
felt how unworthy Arrezivwas of sher.deep, de- 
voted affection, Always accustomed to wealth, 
she did not understand its value ;,we mustwant 
money to Teally know its worth, and. mppey 
seemed to her the vilest consideration that could 
have influence. She thought with astonishment 
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on the duplicity ef the count. Inconstancyshe 
eould have forgiven; ‘that:would have :come 
within the ‘limits ‘of her poetical experience: 
She'had been capable of any personal sacrifice 
tosecure his bappiness,.even with a‘rival;: bat 
to ‘be -left so ‘unhesitatingly the moment that 
she ‘had no ‘longer. the :prospects: of ‘weaith, 
showed :too plainly what his ‘object had “been 
fromthe? first—all ‘his enthusiasm, all his ‘ro- 
mance, bad been ‘mere aciing. ‘She shrank 
away’from a 4world in ‘wHich there was such 
deceit. ‘To what could she trust, whose confi- 
dence‘had been so betrayed? Mildred Pember- 
ton had lain‘down on the pallet of :her secluded 
cella girl: full of- confidence; the generous im- 
pulses, the warm affections of ‘girlhood; she 
rose from it a grave and thoughtfal woman. 

She had been in"the convent nearly a twelve- 
month, and the time for the ‘final vows was 
rapidly approaching, when one ‘day, to her 
astonishment, be heard an‘English voice in the 
garden, and saw the fair face of one of her own 
countrywomen. ‘She soon became acquainted 
with Emily Pemberton,‘and found that she was 
her cousin, though, from a family disagreement, 
they had never met. “Mildred «was «mistaixen ‘in 
supposing that she ‘was ‘dead “to-all sense. of 
affection, for ‘her“heartywarmed at once ‘to her 
young relative. “Itewas‘some ‘time before she 
found courage to spenk‘of “the past, and at last 
she asked about her father. 

“'He is quite broken by his last/iliness—pale,) 
emaciated, he is but the shadow of what he 
was. It is‘a melanchdly ‘sight to see him 
wander through the dull rooms of the old hall, 
as if haunted by ‘the memory of ‘those-who had 
once ‘been there.” 

«Do you thittk my father: would ‘cee: me?” 

“Tm-sure herwould,” exclaimed Emily ; ** it 
is only pride that prevents ‘nim ‘seeking ‘you. 
But snould'not that’ be-your part? You would 
not havea parent humbie himself to his child ?” 

Before they parted that evening, it was set- 
tled that Mildred shomldaccompany her cousin 
the following week, when sie was returning, 
under the protection 6f her brother. 

‘The fact was, that “the moment Sir Henry 
arrived in’England ne ‘had sent for his nephew, 
execated ‘a ‘will'‘in ‘His favour, ‘and ‘was then 
seized with a violent finess,-which’ truly ‘had 
left-him-an alteréd man. 

The’next*morning Miltirdd requested an audi- 
ence of the abbess,-~whdse’ kindness to ‘her from 
the morning Count @Arrezi-left tne parlour had 
never known change. ‘She explained to her all 
her thoughts and feélings—ner misery-at fancy+ 
ing:her father desolate in his 6ld age, and her 
convittion that’she ought‘to seek his pardon. 

“Tf ne‘ reject me, L»return to ‘your ’ feet; 
mother!’ 

‘foe superior, for ‘ah instant, yielded to the 
weakness of humanity; tears stood in ‘her eyes, 
and her’srately ‘head rested for’ a moment on 
Mildred; Sut the emorton was ‘soon subdted, 
and the ‘voice was altiost. ds ‘steady as'usual, as 
she said: 

“Go, my belovéli‘child. Your duty to your 
sick and solitary parént is paramount ‘to every 
other; ‘in’ fulfilling! that you best ‘fulfil your 
duty to'your God. Go; bur if the world:again 
repeat ‘its bitter lessens, arid’ you shrink froma 
burden too neavy’'to’ bear, remember, ‘while I 
live you havea home in the Convent. della 
¥rinita.” 

Mildred bathed'the hand pressed to hers‘with 
her tears ; they“were’her truest thanks. 

A week more saw the cousins on the road’ to 
England, whicn they ttaversed with all possible 
rapidity ;'and, withta throbbing heart, Mildred 
found herself in the’ Park which-she had quitted 
g0 many months ago“and yet it:seemed like 
yesterday, fur not a “sign ‘of ‘change appearéd. 
The sun was sinking over the avenue 6f old 
oaks ; the lake was reddening with the glow; the 
long shadows rested on the grass; while ‘in the 
distance they wingled in undefined obseurity ; 
the deer were gathered together ‘béneath the 
trees ; and a large dog-rose bush’ was in the full 
luxuriance of its faint ‘and fragile ‘flower. 

Charles Pemberton‘and -his sister went ‘for- 
ward ‘to prepare Sir Henry; but, after a few 
moments, Mildred’s anxiety became uncontrol- 





lable. -Gradually she-anproached ’ the -house ; 
she ascended the terrace, and, onee there, 
thougnt:she might safely enter. There was a 
little:room'which.opened upon it—it nad once 
been. her own:favourite chamber, for it contained 
a picture of ‘her mother, with :herself, then a 
little credture of two years old, i in-her arms. ‘As 
sheappronched sxe heard voices, out the tum 
in therwall (for itewasa corner room) completely. 
concealed her. She could not be mistaken—it 
was her father’s voice, and sae beard+nim say: 

«Gharles, I own! tne weakness ; ‘Ivdo pine to 
seeymy child!” 

The next moment Mildred: was at ;his feet. 

She found him much changed: iliness shad 
suvduedhis iron strength. He was loneiy,and 
dependent, and -he:now acknowledged the need 
of that affection which hitherto he nad repelied. 
He soon.couid scareely bear his daughter oat of 
his sight, and she-watched his-every look. 

‘Sir “Henry, almost .confined to tie jhonse, 
driven about in the: pony-chaise, was a happier 
man ‘shan‘hne ‘had ever been. , Qnly one subject 
of -anxiety;remained :. be had -openly made -his 
nephew’ hisi heir, and he now saw tae:prior. claim 
of ‘his own child. They were gathered.,one 
summer evening in the iittle parlour,whien. still 
continued their favourite room, when Sir Henry 
introduced the. subject. 

**it does not:need,”’ exclaimed the cousins,)in 
a: breath. 

But! Charles ‘had yet more to say; he .told 
Mildred :tnat he ‘loved ‘her, and impijored -her 
father to:give ‘her hand,:as of far more value 
thamalltine wealth he could bequeath. 

Mildred allowed her hand to rest in his; -but 
even tie lover could draw no -encouragement 
from theaction. She:was calm, but very, pale, 
and her kindness:was only kindness. 

“@narles,” said she, looking on him with the 
gentle affection of a sister, ‘(I have loved once 
—however unworthily; I can never love again. 
I returned-not tothe world, but to my home—I 
am God's and my ‘father’s !” 


| w Cnavles:gazed: earnestly on the sweet eyes that 


sankinot veneath his own. -He saw that hope 
was out-of the question, and, pressing the: band 
which the orelinquisnetl, »would have ieft ithe 
room,” bur, detaining him, she turned 10 her 
father,.and said: 

“ Hedsay brother,<is he not ?” 

“Itienall ibe:as you wish, Mildred,” replied 
Sir Henry; “thougn I -nad:hoped otherwise.” 

Cnaries soon after left for a, gay season in 
London, where he formed an:attachment to the 
beautiful, out -portionless, orphan of. an officer 
who had: been :kilied in the Peninsula; it was 
Mildred who reconciled Sir Henry to the mateh. 
Tne young: couple took »up their' residence at 
Pemberton House, and Mildred was to them as 
a sister. 

At Sir Henry’s death, it was found that he 
had bequeathed inis whole property to bis 
nephew, "yith only a ‘sufficient annuity to his 
daughter," and ta little cottage waicn she bad 
bad built) in the park. Tis, was close to her 
cousins, without the strict retirement ‘in ‘which 
she lived ‘being any cheek to them. Sue never 
married,:but passed ‘her:life in.acts of kindness: 
Her place’ was by’ the: sick+bed, or with ,tue 
afflictedthe-soother of.every sorrow, the friend 
in every'troudle! ‘The cnildren, who were fwst 
growing .up in the-old. ball, adored her; and 
when, in afteridays, trey passed. her:portait in 
the gallery, it was with the same remark : 

«Hever there:was an angel on earth, it-was 
my cousin Mildred !’’ 





A THOUSAND. people will.go to church in the 
wet to see a beautiful girl married, but if it 
rains on Sunday they stop at home. 


Arthe station of Dol, in Brittany, is a French 
Railway Jack,” a dog, waich makes it ‘nis 
mission to warn people eut of danger. ‘Lemoor 
creature was: once injured by aupassing train, 
having his'nose crushed and ‘a foot cutoff. Ever 
since‘he watches for eaci:train to "be signatled, 
and:on ‘its arrival limps clore to the train and 
barks'vigorously until it leaves the station, and 
then lies down quietly: until the next arrives. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A Lonrny pedestrian, with his portfotio siung 
at nis pack vy the side of a .bag containing a 
change or two of linen, was traversing a, wild 
and beautiiui district of our,highly favoured 
isle. 

It possessed an additional. charm in the eyes 
of one who, somewnat fastidious in his tastes, 
exuited in the avsence of those tourisis who, 
with.a sketch-nogk,in one. hand and a.common- 
pkace book in the other, are perpetualiy on the 
watch to appropriate the wonders of animate or 
inanimate nature. 

Ina word, it was not a show-country, and the 
comparative loneliness.of its silent ;granueur, a 


loneliness unoraken save by the peasaniry of 


the: district, or those denizens of the fiela aud 
forest that harmonize so beautifully with their 
native scenery, more than atoned to our wan- 
derer tor the privations .inseparable froma long 
sojourn where inns—by courtesy so called—are 
‘‘tew and. far. between.” 

Nature, ‘however, .among other excellencies, 
numvers that of conferring on. her votaries.a 
keen appetite, which, taough awhile postponed, 
becomes but the more urgentat last ; anu such 
an appetite did our traveller possess at the close 
of a fine day, when the gathering shades cf 
evening formed an additional incentive to 
sharpen his exploratory faculties. 

Long did be look, and anxiously, through the 
clear biue ether for that-lovely cpject to wore 
than one. sense, the. curling vapour that rises 
from.a wood ‘fire,.an’ object which at this mo- 
ment-would. bave seemed the loveliest feature 
of the landscape. 

It appeared at,last, backed by a .mountain 
half.covered :witnh fern; now ,brightened by 
autumn into leavgs.of: gold, it rose,.as clear and 
silvery a vapopr.as ever,gladdened the gaze of 
a fooj-sore and hungry pedestrian, . A grotesque 
sign of.a sow discoursing,music, sweet or otuer- 
wise, on phe; bagpipes, inyited him.to,enier, and 
adew minutes installed nim;in a parlour, which, 
if:,its dimensions forbade the equixocal. pastime 
of.swinging the nostess’s Cat, Wasin 11s. neatness 
and cleanliness niore than.a mateh ior apart 
ments of greater pretension. 

And .here, our wanderer, albeit he had es- 
chewed a.dinner which he had.no means of ob- 
taining, ordered that which should be the order 
of.every way-wornmpedestrian, dinneriess ur not, 
if ne wisbes \to,be truly refreshed .atier long 
toil and travel —tea, Whatever agjunct his 
fancy may suggest, or his quarters afiord, tea— 
tea—is tne one needful.article that can in .no 
case be dispensed with. 

“And beso kind, my good lady, as to make 
it for me,’ cried ‘the ;traveller, unsiinging. his 
portfolio witn somewhat more care than tne vag, 
which had dropped: unheeded to the floor. “I 
have too, great a respect .or your fine country 
not to wisn to secure friends where, if jate so 
willed,: 1 could be well -content to wear out.my 
life.” 

«« Why, then it, must beso,” said the landlady, 
who nad been regardingshim attentively tarougn 
her <peciacies, “and you are the very ,yenuties 
man Fat pas. been looked fox.’ 

«‘ Looked: for!’ exclaimed the traveller, 
gulping down, his tea,and manding tue e1 
eup,.<o the hostess. ‘‘Has ‘the second si zat 
travelked hither from Scoiland, that you kr Ww 
beforenand what guests you are to entertain ?’ 

‘I. know «more by hearing than vy signt, 
Heaven ‘helpme!” replied tne dame, taking off 
her glasses. with.a sign, and wiping tnem care- 
fully, “for my eyes will not carry ine, far nowae 
days; but yet T can see that your uonour is 
siow of speech, and you may be right encugh 
at first, for the squire is. an,odd man, and incre 
is. no telling how you may set your norses 

« Horses, good woman! Wuy, Lcame aa 
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I have no money to waste on four legs when two 
will serve!” chinking a purse but slenderly 
filled as he spoke. 

« Yet that may be as full as you could wish,” 
rejoined the persevering landlady, “if you can 
but please our squire ; for money is but dirt to 
him, as well it may be, seeing that he is going 
to throw it away, as I may say, on sticks and 
stones.” " 

«But I,” returned the traveller, smiling, 
“am neither stick nor stone, hostess.” 

“You are as close as either!” replied the 
dame, sharply. 

“Close, good woman!” repeated the travel- 
ler, staring. 

“Why, ay,” responded the hostess; “and 
for such a handsome, good-humoured looking 
gentleman——” 

“Too sweet by half, goody,” pushing the 
cup towards her. “There, now, it runs over!” 

“‘ And will you deny, then, that you are going 
up to that great house ?” 

“ What, that fine old mansion among the trees 
yonder? By Jove! I desire nothing better.” 

“And that you are not hired, as I may say, 
to goa stone-picking with the old squire? And 
a queer fancy it is to come into an old gentle- 
man’s head! Why, I heard him call some of 
them plum-puddings, and in my poor mind it 
was asin and ashame even for so good a man 
to compare the best of food, as they are when 
made after my own recipe, with what would 
break a body’s teeth at the first bite!” 

“Ah! I begin to comprenend—the squire 
ac ,a8 you call him, is a geologist, and 

* Ay, sure you are to help him! I know very 
well what you are come about, though you are so 
close like.” 

“ Well, well, t’other dish, landlady, and you 
shall tell me all about it.” 

“Tell you! ay, you want to know what sort 
of folk you are going to live with, and right 
enough—though your coming in this sort of 
blind way is not just what was expected; and 
then to bring so little with you, as if you had 
determined not to like it, yet it may be 
that your trunks are coming by the fiy, or” (in 
a softer tone) “that you are none so well pro- 
vided, and if so, why, I can always dab out a 
shirt for you at an hour’s notice, and none the 
wiser but us two, now we are so well acquainted, 
asI maysay. Squire Chiverton, then, is main 
rich—ay, and kind, too, in his way, but very odd 
like! At times he seems as if something lay 
heavy at his heart, yet what it is that can 
trouble so good a man no one can guess; but cer- 
tain it is toat he is not like other folk, and that, 
we all think, puts him on such sort of whims 
as routing among the old rocks and hills, and 
taking stones for plum-puddings; but never 
doing anything that can harm living creature 
—harm! why he is the making of us all—he 
and dear Miss Emma.” 

“Oh, oh!” cried the traveller, smiling, “there 
is a fair lady in the case, then ?” 

«Ay, indeed there is,” replied the hostess ; 
“and such a lady as neither this county nor the 
next to it—no, nor all England to boot—can 
match! She is the fairest, virtuousest-——” 

“ Discreetest, best!’ continued her guest, 
laughing. 

“ Ay, that she is,” rejoined the dame, looking 
sharply on him; “‘and yet, were I her father I 
should think twice before I opened my door once 
to a handsome young fellow, like you, whose 
looks, for aught I know, may be better than your 
heart! and yet, why should I say so, Heaven 
help me! when, if looks may be trusted, you are 
as goodas she? Nay, but that cannot be—yet 
you seem so well disposed that, right or wrong, 
I must caution you to take care of your 
heart !” 

“Spare your cares, goody,” cried the travel- 
ler, laughing yet louder; “‘ lam cold asice; and, 
tnough you have penetrated my secret, be as- 
sured that not even this lovely Emma shall 
penetrate my heart.” 

“This is a most extraordinary affair,” ex- 
claimed the chance-elected geologist, as he dis- 

cussed the subject with himself the following 
morning in his little chamber ; “ yet it has an air 





of romance infinitely agreeable to my fancy. It 
seems certain that the destined assistant of 
these geological researches has either repented 
of his engagement, or is at least indifferent to 
its fulfilment. Meanwhile I, who know as little 
of the study as the strata which it seeks, may 
at least puzzle a country squire, while I contem- 
plate man as it would seem in one of his most 
interesting varieties, and woman in her fairest 
loveliness. It is but to plead dissatisfaction or 
want of skill, ina few days, when my frolic is 
gratified, and leave the field open to the real 
Simon Pure, of whose arrival, should it take 
place, I shall doubtless have timely notice from 
my loquacious hostess, or at least to some one 
better qualified to discharge the duties of the 
office than an unscientific itinerant like myself. 
And yet, is there not something dishonourable 
in thus stealing into a family under false pre- 
tences? I must think further of this.” 

While he was thinking, however, the landlady 
was acting, having in good earnest sent word to 
the Hall that the stone-picker, as she termed 
him, had arrived; while he, not ill-pleased, per- 
haps, that the hostess had cut the knot which 
he was only endeavouring to loose, determined 
without further hesitation to present himself at 
Chiverton Halli in the character with which she 
had so precipitately invested him. 

On his way thither these compunctious visit- 
ings became yet stronger; but the landlady, in 
the excess of her officiousness, having followed 
unasked with his slender stock of valuables, 
he was ashamed to recede, and to avow the 
truth was an effort beyond his powers of 
nerve. 

His descent from an ancient and respectable 
family, though an ill-fated father who atoned 
his errors by an early and violent death had im- 
poverished his fortunes, rose before him, as if 
in reproach of his unworthy artifice. 

**One lapse,” said he, mentally, “leads to a 
thousand others, yeta feigned name is not worse 
than a fictitious character, and I know not that 
I can do. better (or worse, perhaps) than borrow 
the name of one too good-natured to reproach 
me with the theft, should it ever become known 
to him. Poor Marvell! I question whether 
thy hard fortune might not render such a post 
desirable, nor could I, perhaps, make the 
amende honourable more worthily than by en- 
deavouring to instal thee in a berth of which I 
foresee I shall soon be weary. Strip away the 
romance, and what remains? A whimsical old 
fellow, and a pretty simpleton of a daughter! I 
can’t think what could induce me to fallin with 
this ridiculous mistake of a yet more ridiculous 
woman !” 

“ Why, la! now,” exclaimed the unconscious 
object of his reprobation, in the midst of his 
reverie, “if there is not tne squire himself and 
Miss Emma, too, I declare !”’ 

Marvell (so we shall call him for the present) 
looked up, and beheld, not, as he had 6 
a crack-brained philosopher, and a ruddy-faced 
country-girl, but a gentleman declining into tne 
vale of life, in whose clear eye and expressive 
countenance strong intellect shone conspicuous 
through a tinge of melancholy, deeply marked in 
every lineament of his fine face; while his com- 
panion, beautiful as she was in her first blush 
of womanhood, owed more to the interest, the 
eloquence, of her form, than to mere fauitless- 
ness of feature or symmetry of shape. 

To look on such beings was to feel the deep 
humiliation of presenting himself in his as- 
sumed character ; but it was too late to retract, 
and Mr. Chiverton, ascribing his evident embar- 
rassment to diffidence, hastened to re-assure him 
by those delicate, yet pointed, attentions which 
are so grateful to the sensitive feelings of youth 
and inexperience. 

«““Mr. Marvell,” he cried, when they were 
seated in the library, for the lovely vision had 
vanished as soon as they had reached the house, 
«make no further excuses, I pray you, for your 
lack of skill in geological research. I embrace 
the pursuit rather as a refuge from thought 
than from any deeper interest, and a sensible 
and sympathizing, rather than ascientific, com- 
panion is what I have long looked for and 
hope to find in you. There is something in 





your countenance, young gentleman, which 
seems to assure me you have a feeling heart. 
Iam a man of many sorrows—the cause of 
them”—and his light blue eyes seemed at 
the moment excited by strong emotion—“ the 
cause of them must ever remain buried here. 


In solitude my mind p , as it were, on itself. 
I cannot task my child, good, and kind, and du- 
tiful as she is, to a constant attendance on my 
gloomy and distempered fancies. I look to you, 
therefore, as the frequent partner of my walks, 
the sharer in my avocations, my foilies, may- 
hap they may be termed. If Iam gloomy you 
must bear with me, and I think, from your eye, 
you will do so; and yet,now I look again, there 
is something in that eye which, had I seen it 
earlier—nay, nay, I distrust you not, but yet it 
hath awakened a pang that only slumbers—alas, 
it will never die !” 

He struck his hand violently on his forehead 
as he spoke, and precipitately quitted the apart- 
ment. 

If the embarrassment of Marvell was great 
before this interview, it was now much increased. 
He felt all the shame and humiliation of his 
deception on a man of so high a character as 
Mr. Chiverton, while, added to the difficulty of 
retreating, he felt a growing interest in the for- 
tunes of his patron, which seemed involuntarily 
to bind him to the he had assumed. Snall 
we say, alsc, that the sight, transient as it was, 
of Mr. Chiverton’s lovely daughter had realized 
all those tic dreams of female loveliness 
which bad often floated across his fancy as 
visions never to be verified in an earthly form! 
Yet love—on, no! he felt secure that the dis- 
parity of their fortunes, no less than his long- 
boasted insensibility, was a barrier not to be 
overpassed. He would look on her as on a beauti_ 
ful statue, that, commanding the most devoteg 
admiration, excludes every warmer sentiment. 





CHAPTER II. 


Days, weeks, passed on, and the least*of 
Marvell’s thoughts or wishes was to leave a spot 
endeared to him yet more and more by each 
succeeding hour. Mr. Chiverton’s knowledge of 
geology, though not extensive, was sufficient to 
detect the deficiencies of his self-constituted as- 
sistant; but a benevolent smile was the only 
consequence of the discovery. He found in 
Marvell those qualities which he had desired 
rather than hoped to find in a scientific com- 
panion—talent without assumption, learning 
devoid of pedantry, a well-regulated temper, 
and a heart overflowing with the kindest and 
best of human sympathies. The old gentleman 
became attached to him in no common degree ; 
and Marvell, on his part, could not but feel 
highly grateful to, and deeply interested for, 
one who seemed to every virtue under 
heaven, save that which virtue fails not to con- 
fer—a calm and self-approving conscience. His 
young friend, indeed, more than suspected that 
a mind, sensitive even to a morbid excess which 
verged on aberration of intellect, ascribed to 
some long-past error a deeper shade of atrocity 
than it might justly bear. But, to touch on 
this was to awake a jarring string that vibrated 
through every nerve, and he was warned, not 
less by the excitement it produced on his bene- 
factor than its recoiling influence on his own 
mind, to abstain from the subject altogether. 

Meanwhile, Emma Chiverton, tne frequent 
companion of their walks, and the devoted ad- 
mirer of an art in which she possessed little less 
skill than Marvell, that of perpetuating by the 
pencil those beauties of nature by which they 
were encompassed—Emma, whose harp called 
forth the accompaniment of Marvell’s voice, 
which not unfrequently blended with her own 
clear notes—Emma sunk deeply into a heart 
which, hitherto unsusceptible to mere beauty, 
yielded to the influence of charms, of virtues, 
felt rather than studied, and imbibed imper- 
ceptibly at moments when danger was forgotten. 
The discovery had not, perhaps, been made, but 
for an unexpected invitation to his old quarters 
at “ The Sow and Bagpipes,” where he beneld, 
with not less astonishment than dismay, the 
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very identical Marvell whom he had personated, 
ina towering rage at the presumption of his 
landlady, who had in good set terms disputed 
his right and title to his own name. 

«*But here comes Mr. Marvell himself,” ex- 
claimed the irate dame, “ who will give you 
your own, with a murrain to you, as becomes 
him ”—lifting up at the moment a huge birch 
broom, as if to take summary vengeance on the 
luckless intruder. 

«« And I desire nothing but my own,” retorted 
the real Simon Pure; “ but, eh! what!” 

“George !” “ Harry!’ escaped from the lips 
of each at the same instant. 

«Why, what part of the play are you acting 
here, Harry ?”’ cried the true Marvell, bursting 
into a loud fit of laughter. ‘ But no matter, 
mum’s the word ; say only that you wish to re- 
main my double, my better self, and I am off 
like a shot.” 

«« Nay, then, but I’ll be shot before the squire 
shall be so bamboozled ;” interrupted the in- 
censed landlady; “one or both of you must be 
at your tricks, that is certain, soI shall e’en up 
to the.Hall, and tell all I know.” 

«* No, no, hostess,” returned the false Marvell; 
“the @ice must be mine to set this matter 
right.” 

‘‘And a difficult office, too, I should guess,” 
said the real Marvell. 

“‘My dear George,” continued his friend, 
“ you shall know anon my motive, or rather no- 
motive, for thus strangely assuming your name 
and avocation, unconscious, however, that I was 
trespassing on‘your manor. Stay but till I can 
doff my vorrowed plumes, and invest you.” 

“ Not I, Harry,” exclaimed the other; “since 
the truth must out, know that I came to resign, 
not to accept, an office which, desirable enough 
a month since, were now out of the auestion for 
a man of two thousand perannum! Nay, never 
stare, Harry—my great-grandaunt is dead, and 
has left me all those golden hoards of which 
she would not have spared me one piece in her 
lifetime to save me from starving, and which 
are now not more mine than yours ; if, as I fear 
from this odd step, your means are scant.” 

“No, no,” replied his companion, wringing 
his hand; “ my object, if I had one, was any- 
thing rather than gain; and weaitn were now 
more than ever valueless to one whom fortune 
delights to persecute. Wait, my friend, but till 
i have avowed my disgrace, and expiated my 
almost involuntary offence by tearing from my 
heart the sweetest, fondest hope—hope, did I 
say?—no, no, not that—and we will depart 
together.” 

The false Marvell returned to the Hall, op- 
pressed by conflicting passions that almost 
deprived him of utterance when he found him- 
self once more in the presence of his patron. 
Tne news of his deception, however, had 
travelled thither before him, and the frown that 
hovered over the brow of the benevolent Chiver- 
ton deeply attested his sense of tne indignity 
practised on him. 

“Task but one thing, Mr. Marvell, or what- 
ever else you choose to be called,” cried he, in- 
terrupting the broken vindication of his late 
adherent—“ your motive? Yet why should I 
ask that which is but too evident?” 

“I understand you not, sir,” replied his 
auditor ; “ the best, the only, motive I can assign 
is, I fear, but curiosity, or a weak desire not to 
contradict the self-authorized assumption of my 
well-intentioned but mistaken landlady.” 

** This is but trifling with my feelings, sir,” 
replied Chiverton, witn a deeper frown. “ My 
daughter, sir—my Emma, can you deny that 
you love—that you have presumed to lift your 
thonghts to one—oh, heaven ! can I believe that 
she has forgotten her duty, her principles, ‘so 
far.as to yield ner affection? And yet, amI not 
most to blame, who exposed her to a dangerous 
influence which my own heart withstood not!’ 

“Tt cannot be that Emma—that Miss Chiver- 
ton, I mean—loves me!” exclaimed his com- 
panion, gasping for breath. 

“T said it not,” replied Chiverton, in a tone 
of grave rebuke; ‘“‘and, even were it thus, my 
daughter is too high-minded, teo observant of 
her duty, not to subdue so ill-nlaced, so un- 





worthy a passion. Oh, heaven! Marvell!’ he 
continued, bursting into a flood of tears, ‘‘ how 
cruelly have you practised on the credulity of 
one who loved you, valued you, as the prop and 
stay of his declining age! I would have pledged 
my soul for your faith. I believed your heart to 
be the seat of every virtue; how deeply am I 
disappointed! I know not what led to this 
strange deception. If poverty, I will relieve it. 
You shall not have the plea of necessity for con- 
tinuing in courses so unbecoming your talents 
and attainments—but, as you value my peace, 
my favour, never let me see you more!” 

“No, sir!’ exclaimed his companion, in a 
firmer tone; “that I have erred it were vain to 
deny, but the force of circumstances, rather than 
any preconceived idea of deception, led me into 
a situation which I cannot sufficiently lament. 
On my soul, I had no thought, no hope, of gain- 
ing the affection of Miss Chiverton, whom I had 
not even seen when I entered yourdomain! I 
knew not that I loved her till this discovery 
awakened me to the truth; and though I now feel 
that in quitting her I leave happiness for ever, 
believe me, my deepest regret will be that I 
have occasioned even a moment’s uneasiness to 
those whom I would die to serve. I have been 
the victim of misfortune from my birth, and the 
measure of my woes is now full!” 

“T would fain believe you, Marvell!” cried 
Mr. Chiverton, in a ‘milder tone. ‘ Marveil! 
Alas! I know not what else to call you.” 

«The name was assumed,” replied his auditor, 
strongly affected by his change of manner, *‘ to 
conceal that of a family unsullied till now in the 
person of their descendant. My birth was 
honourable, though an ill-fated father be- 
queathed me little save his evil fortunes and his 
name of Woodford !” 

“ Woodford !” exclaimed Chiverton, starting 
from his chair, almost convulsed by emotion. 
«Not the son of Colonel Woodford, who fell ina 
duel in Flanders ?” 

«It was even thus,” returned the wondering 
youth, “ that my unhappy father perished. But 
what means this?—my friend, my benefactor, 
restrain yourself, or this agitation will be 
fatal !” 

He hastened to sprinkle water on the face of 
the almost-expiring Chiverton, whose daughter, 
alarmed by the elevation of her parent’s voice, 
suddenly entered the apartment and hung over 
him in speechless agony. 

He recovered to behold Woodford chafing his 
temples, while Emma, with a trembling hand, 
applied restoratives to revive animation. He 
looked wildly towards her. 

** My child!” he cried, “you have been ever 
dutiful—say, will you yield to the dearest wish 
of a fond, a doting parent, and give your hand 
to him who stands a me ?” 

“My father!” exclaimed Emma, gazing 
anxiously on him, as though she feared his 
senses were wandering. 

“ Woodford, you have owned that you love 
her, and I—I think—Emma, will you pleasure 
me? Woodford, will you take her?” 

“Take her!—my friend, my father!’ cried 
Harry, sinking at his feet in a transport of 
bliss. 

He looked on both with an expressive eye, and 
silently joined their hands—Emwma, while she 
stood in speechless astonishment, scarcely re- 
sisting her father’s wish. 

“It must not be!” he exclaimed, separating 
their hands as suddenly as he had united them. 
“It must not be! The truth—the dreadful 
truth is yet to be divulged! Woodford, speak! 
Would you wed the daughter of him who mur- 
dered your father ?” 

Woodford started to his feet. 

“I see how it is!” cried the old man wildly. 
I see your abhorrence in your looks! On, 
Woodford! deeply—deeply have I sinned, and 
deeply has that sin been avenged by remorse so 
dire, that for long, long years existence has been 
aburden. Yet you may pity, though you can- 
not forgive; and I—I was not wholly guilty, 
since the challenge was forced on me by those 
horrid laws of honour to which man yields him- 
self, alas! a willing slave. If there ve expiation 
for such a crime as mine,I would have atoned 
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the fatal deed by a gift the most precious in my 
power to bestow! Yet, though you reject the 
aliiance of one stained with your father’s blood, 
do not withhold pardon from him whose repent- 
ance is not less than nis sin!’* and the poor 
old gentleman sunk down on his knees as he 
spoke. 

“My father!’ cried Woodford, eagerly 
attempting to raise him, “ my fatner—if I may, 
indeed, call you so—too long have you re- 
proached yourself with an involuntary act. From 
my angel mother, who, in her deprivation, did 
justice to that cruel necessity which raised your 
hand against her husband’s life—from her lips 
I long since learned this mournful tale, and was 
taught to think kindly and tenderly of one 
whose name alone was concealed from me.” 

* And will you, then—will you be my son?” 

« Will I, my father ?” rs 

**« And you, Emma?” 

Miss Chiverton, dissolved in tears, answered 
not, save by asilent motion of her hand, which 
her parent once more placed in that of Wood- 
ford. 

“ Heaven bless you, my children! My sin is 
absolved—my last wish on earth is accom- 
plished !’”” 

“Harry, Harry! are you ready ?” said the true 
Marvell, breaking into the room. “I can’t stay 
a moment longer with this foolisn old woman, 
who, though it was all her own mistake, insists 
on it that you are no better than you should be, 
and I a little matter worse.” 

“What! mine hostess of ‘The Sow and Bag- 
pipes’ !” exclaimed the squire, smiling througn 
histears. ‘ Yours shall ve no mistake for your- 
self, since it has led to so happy a conclusion. 
Henceforth, dame, your house is your own. See 


that a good dinner is provided, at my expense, * 


for all the neighbourhood to-morrow, and bon- 
fires at night to celebrate the marriage of my 
daughter and heiress.” 

“What! with that gentleman?” cried the 
hostess. ‘ Well, I always said this was the true 
man, and that the rogue!” 

“ And I always said,” rejoined the true Mar- 
vell, ‘that Harry Woodford would one day be 
requited for all the past, though I looked not 
for so bright, so lovely a reward, as this lady, 
even for my inestimable friend! And now, 
Harry, I suppose I may depart alone ?” 

“* Not so, sir,” said Mr. Chiverton, smiling. 
«The name of Marvell is dear to me, even for 
the sake of a very dear impostor ; and, as he will 
now probably have other than geological pur- 
suits, I must even press your friendship into the 
service of an old whimsical fellow, who is more 
than ever disposed to find 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 








Tar brevity is the soul of wit is thus argued 
by Butler, the author of Hudibras : 
‘ As 'tis a greater mystery in the art 
Of painting, to foreshorten any = ; 
Than draw it out; so ’tis in books the chief 
Of a)l perfections to be plain and brief. 

AcTors AND THEIR Foop.—Kean took beef- 
tea for breakfast, and preferred rump-steak to 
any other dinner. Macready used to eat ine 
lean of mutton-chops only when he acted, and 
afterwards adopted, almost exclusively, vege- 
table diet. Barham sustained his energies witn 
bottled porter. Mrs. Wood sang upon good 
draught ditto. Incledon patronized Madeira. 
Wrench and Harley acted through a long night’s 
performance without any refreshment. Oxberry 
took large quantities of tea. Henderson took 
gum arabic and sherry; Kean, Emery, and 
Reeve, cold brandy and water. Lewis would 
take oysters and mulled wine in the course of 
his performances; and Gentleman Smith, coffee. 
Mrs. Jordan dissolved calf’s-foot jelly in warm 
sherry. Miss Catley used to take linseed tea, 
and Madeira afterwards. G. F. Cooke some- 
times took all sorts of liquors; at others, ab- 
stained wholly during the evening. John 
Kemble took opium as a sedative during one 
part of his career; and many of our heroines 
have excited their lachrymal propensities by 
ether. 
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EHOW LORD GRAFTON 
WON HIS. WIFE. 


BY THE AUTUOR CF 





“¢ Heawbroken,”’ ** Poor Naiece,’’ ete., ete. 
<> 
CHAPTER I. 
DARK AND DREARY. 
. a9 : 
THE n ark and dreary. A dense fog 


ht was ¢ 
hung heavy asa pall over the deserted’ streets, 
lose upon eleven o'clock, and by that 
ren in the busy, bustling seaport of H 
ind’the din of traffic forawnile were 














hough long before the sun shonld rise 

rning in the pale November sky, the 

docks would. be thronged by a nondescript 
crowd, pa an ¢ hither, thither, carrving 





ws, shouting, bullying, or gesticu- 
the case might be, as eacn human 
its “pack once more to the burthen— 
n of Life, which is, alas! so heavy to 











those who toil for mere daily bread. 

Rounding the angle of a- broad street, a 
heavily laden cab comes joiting-leisureiy ; along 
the clot v> iil-paved thorouchiare known as 
*“Dock- > it lumbers slowly, for why should 
q poh u tir himself to urge his lean mare fore 
rard on his ‘fare,’ as well he ‘knows, is 

goin’ abooard!” whicn, afterall, is 
rent matter “t’ catchin’ of -# train, 





a weddin’ or a burryin’, as th’ case 


- 


T 1e vehicle comes to a full stop at last— 


there, where the gloom is densest, and tie tall 
masts crowd up towards the lowering ‘sky: like 
the c ul.spears of some speciral army, so 
closely are they packed. 


“Can't gét no nigher, zur?” at length growls 






cabbie, in hoarse, sepuicnral tones, as with a 
movement threatening dislocation he twists his 
head half off his shoulders in a futile effort ‘to 
peer in at the open window of the cab. “ Best 
git out here, I doubt!” 

There was a monosyllabic grant of acquies- 
eence frony within.’ Cabbie forthwith tumbled 


Nis perch, and his “fare” alighted. A’ couple 
of stalwart loiterersfrom beneath the shadow of 
the dock-sheds darted forward, wrangling in 
guttur: il tones as they made a simultaneous on- 
slaught on to the solitary travel-stained port« 
manteau which constituted the “piece de resist- 
ance”’ of the somewhat miscellaneous collection 
of shabby lu¢gage. 





“Now, now!” growled the proprietor, in 
tones of menace, as he fumbled witn finger and 
thumb in his waistcoat pocket. ‘ Look sharp, 
there, and less noise, or I’il send ‘you both about 
your business! On board the ‘Python’? Yes: 
She’s lying close up ’longside—to the right 





there!’ 

_ “Here you are, sir, for the ‘Python’! To 

tne RIGHT, man alive!” shouted the mate of 

the vessel in question, as he came bustling for- 
2 with a decisive and authoritative air 

simplified matters greatlr, at once re- 








ducing 








the “loafers” to order and’ submission, 
and effectually reassuring the somewhat be- 
wildered “ fare.” 

The process of transferring the luggage to 
the hold ne vessel was speedily accourpiisned, 
the sac he t porters were paid and déspatched, 
cabbie rentshvudt his exact “dues”” (with con+ 
temptuous silence far more eloquent than any 
spoken words), and shambled off, emitting: low 
grunts of dissatisfaction; in the direction where 
“ patient hack stood chewing the bit discon- 
solatelr. 


* Halloa, there!” suddenly escaped his lips, 


as he came to a full stop a- few paces from his 


cib. “ Biowed if'l’d a notion rou was there! 
Yer kept snug enuff; anynows !” 
The small personage thus  apostrophized 


turned a pale face and beseechine eyes towards 
the speaker, but for a moment she attempted 
‘no reply. She stood quite still, elutching 


tightly the leathern handles of a bursting 














travelling bag, which wiied probably] known some 
service ere the damsel in/question first saw the 
light G4 then moisteni ue h erp al ley quive ring lips 
preparatory to the effort of speech, she faltered 
tremulously: 

«“T~itis I who am going:across! Has papa 
gone on board?» Will he come back bere: to 
fetch me P or has he You see;’”’ she broke 
off abruptly in apologetic tones, “ I have never 
been in the docks before; and—it i is so dark to- 
nicht I cannot find my:way! Wich: of these 
vessels is tie * Python’ ? and——” 

But “ Now, then, Georgie !’”' at this. juncture 
came suddenly through the fog...“ Whaton earth 
are you loitering behind there for? Do.you think 
I mean dawdling about here» all: night ? Have 
you all your belongings, childi?: It will be. use- 
less remem bering to-morrow that you left ‘ this’ 
or ‘ that’. behind!’ 

“Yes, papa, I~I have everything, thankyou; 
only—I can‘scarcely carry this bag:!” ‘came tne 
ouvick response, in tones of -relief, as: the. little 
ficure stumbled forward, guided by those harsh, 
stentorian tones. « Good-n Light, cabman; thank 
you, thank you!” as the man picked up the al- 
paca umbrella which had slipped from under the 
giri’s 5 arm. 

A moment later she was lost in the fog, 
whilst Bob Nichols clambered onto the box, 
ejaculating, with sundrysignificant grants and 
snorts+ j 

“ My eye! that’s as rum a customer as.erer I 
see’d:! ‘Th’ old boy, I’m meaning of!” he added, 
as thouch to the night air, or his nag, some 
such explanatory clause were due. 

But just as he. gathered up: the reins, and 
emitted from between his lips a preliminary 
“ Tchatz !” the voice of the “ old boy” in.ques- 
tion arrested further movement on Jéhu’s part, 

«Hi! You there! On-second thoughts, you 
shall drive me back at once to the:station, Til 
be with you ina moment. Return fare, you 
know, half price !” 

« Humph ! that’s as:may be!” grunted cabbie, 
in an undertone, even as be touened iis hat and 
let the reins fall loose. “ We'll settle THaT 
question at’ t’other end, my fine gent. Seein’ 
as I’se paid a’ready for the onx lot, I tae it 
this next is anither straightfurrard; plain-sail- 
in’ job, if ever I see’d one at ten o'clock 0’ 
nicht !” 

This ticklish question it is happily. beyond 
the immediate province ofvthe bistorian: to de- 
cide. Snffice it to state that some few mo- 
ments later Bob Nichols was rattling his ‘‘fare”’ 
ata somewhat unusual pace through the silent 
streets ina praiseworthy desire ‘‘t’ land” that 
“precious lot” as soon as might be at the 
railway station, with a view to retiring in person 
from active service for the night. 

Meanwhile, what of that inexperienced little 
traveller left ‘behind, sefting forth (for the first 
time in her brief; blameless space of, life), soli- 
tary and sad, on a long and perilous journey 
into an unknown world ? 








CHAPTER II. 
AFLOAT! 


« WILL you come a’ bit nigher the fire, miss?” 

«No, thank you,” was the:response; in: gentle 
tones (slightly tremvlousy perhaps),. as) the 
speaker threw up her thick lace fall and:glanced 
tinridly round the ‘spacious cabin. 

Tine-stewardess stirred the bright. fire to. a 
flame, arranged the chairs om either side; 
elanced approvingly towards’ the: swinging 
lamp hanging from the central beam; and then; 
folding her fat hands in her blue. cheek apron, 
approached the solitary passengers seated on 
the extreme edge of the crimson” velvet cau- 
geuse. 

“Ty looks comfort/ble; I hope: you think; 
miss ?” she questioned; im:kindly tones,. gazing 
with something of .compassionatelinterest in:her 
eyes into the girls: pale;-delicate face. “ We 
don't rougn it aboord to quite th’ extentas land 
folks < think—as, indeed, many a. passenger is 
pleas’d’ t’ observe’ afore they: finds:theirselves 
0” th’ other side. © Yourfirst journey, miss, en? 





Ah! I thonght as much!: Yer look. nobbut 
young an’ inexperienced, like.’’ 

Forsole- reply tne girl smiied faintly, loosen- 
ing the eolls ir ot her r je cketa as though it imped € a 
respiration. Delicately white and. exquisitely 
moulded was the slender throat thus revealed, 
whilst. the rounded bosom below, heaving 
tumultuously, unmistakably betrayed that fierce 
internal coni dic xt which. Geor: gie Sinclair would 
have given all she was worth at. that moment 
effectually to nave concealed. With ready sym- 
pathy, the warm-hearted stewardess offered her 
assistance. 

“ Ay, ay, best take your.coat off a bit... It’s 
close an’ tryin’ down here, comin’ in out °’ the 
fresh night air. ‘Teer! ver’il., be more; com- 
fort’ ble “so! > as Georgie.disengaged ‘ner arms 
from her thick. cloth jacket, and smiled grate- 











fully.(tnhough her pale lips yet tremblea) up.into 
the woman’s weather-beaten face. * T lay. this 
is: yer first voyage;, miss;, eh? ,Bat yer nc 


afeeard;o’ tae, sea? Tnat’s right,’ as the girl 
shook her bead emphatically. *‘ More.nor half 
tae danger lays in,folks,imaginin’s. Look.at 
me now! I’ve been makin’ th’, passage this 
twinty. year or more,.an’. never had so much 
as a nair'o’: my head a-achin’ ta’. wiles 1 was 
aboord!” * 

Towards; the close of. this peroration, the 
stewardess, dispensing with ceremony, sank down 
on the couch by tne girl's side, still, gazing into 
the haif-averted face with almost. maternal ten- 
derness in her own grey eyes. 

“ Yer a bit downnearted, miss,eh? -Yer’ve 
parted: wi’ yer pa for. th’ fust.time, I reckon! 
An! well,cheer up! Yer’ll.be back again in less 
than-no time, I doubt!” 

But seeing that the girl respqnded only. by a 
faint inclination of the head (waich.mignt, in- 
deed, have been interpreted either as. a gesture 
of acquiescence or dissent), the stewardess fortn- 
with resigned her. futile,.though well-inten- 
tioned, efforts at eliciting. confidences.from the 
young traveller’s pale lips, and proceeded . to 
busy herself with preparations.for tne. girl's 
comfort. over-night—Miss-Sinclair having, de- 
clared; with an. irrepressible..sandder, after 
duly inspecting her berth, that nothing 
would. induce ner to take: refuge. in that 
haven of the disconsolate; she wouid infinitely 
prefer to spend the night. on the. comfortable 
cabin couch. 

“There are no other passengers on board, I 
think you said; so I shail,not be in the way 
if I remain here?” she questioned, ,timidly, as 
she laid aside ner small plumed hatand brushed 
pack from her forenead the soft, yellow curls 
which clustered-in nyacinthine.rings. above the 
dark, arched. brows. 

“ Thank you!” as the. stewardess arranged the 
cushions in the corner.as a pillow for the girl’s 
head. ‘‘Ona! I shall be.very, comfortable nere, 
with my-rug as counterpane; if” (she added, 
anxiously) “you are quite sure none of the 
sailors are likely, to. intrude ?” 

The stewardess laughed cheerily; 

« Bless ‘yer! they don’t. dare to. shew. their 
noses i’ these parts, lettin’ alone.as they’ ve other 
fish to fry! Yer’il. see no. one, my; dear, savin’ 
the capting (as-may chance. to, look. in-late on 
for them ladies. in..their berths ’uil not. stir 
out, I guess, till we get t’. land; We'll have an- 

ther gent aboord,.aiore, we're. off—his traps is 
yonder, see! He. was.down.a;bit, afore you, but 
when, he- heerd.that.we "d- most, like nov; get up 
steam much afore five,o’clock, i’}tih’ mornin’, he 
was-off. like a shot, declarin’ he’d be for:snend- 
in’th’ night on. shore; so;like enow he’li: not 
turn up till th’ « Python's.” shovin’.off, when ten 
to. one jhe'll.remain. on. deck ,a-chatigrin’ wi’ th’ 
pilot., Anyhow,.no need,t’ fash yerself along. o” 
him.. I'll give a,look-in afore thin, and vear yer 
company, if needs be—for. three’s asate number, 
anynow !” 

Thus the matter , was finally, disposed of, and 
having) tucked, the. little. traveller up ina 
shadowy. corner at.the extreme.end of the )semi- 
circular couch, where: the jutting, partitional 
walk of the ladies’ cabin, served, to screen her 
from. the - intrusive, rays. of: lamp-light,. the 
stewardess finally took-ner leave.of. tae. wearied 
girl, who gladly drew. the warm rug up. about 
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her ‘ears, and, beets + her eyes, with a sigh of | 
relief, wooed slu rasa companion preferable 
just tien, at any ‘rate; to solitary reflection. 





os 


CHAPTER III. 


AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


Moésr of my readers must be personally con- 
versant with the indéscribable sensation one ex- 
periences awakening from profound’ slumber 
amid unfamiliar surroundings ; few will, there- 
fore, be-surprised to hear that when Georgie | 
Sinclair, after some hours ofanbroken sleep, 
suddenly opened hér blue eyes to find her deli- 
ente nose and chin in dangerous propinquity 
with the stuffed baek of a stuffed. velvet couch, 
her heart leaped one moment, painfully, and 
then’stood absolutely still. 

For a whole breathing space she found it 
impossible to collect her-thoughts sufficiently to 
realize time, circumstance, and’ place; she lay 
motionless, in a bewilderment defying analyza- 
tion, cramped and chilled, despite of rugs ‘and | 
cushions, and with a dull, monotonous sound 
in her‘ears, like the far-off tramp ofa thousand | 
feet. Th hen she slowly turned “hef® head; her 


| parliame niary outburst,l’msure. I—L Siciakah 
myselé Beraite alone, you see, and then to be sud- 
deniyy confronted by so—abenm !—charmingiath 
appafition, was somewhat. startling . to: weais) 
nerves, you lladmit! If I may-venture:to:in« 
quire, where on earth didiyou spring fromm? Let 
me first offer you a chair'by, the fire; thougir! 
You don’t seem-very comfortable over there !” 
“Thank you!” faltered Georgie, though she 
made no attempt to rise. “I went ito sleep-on 
the couehv here vefore thevessel started: ‘Tite: 
stewardess thought: I should -not' bein:the way, 
| andi I preferred. the: cabin: to my berth: I’m 
very isorry +——?"‘sHeawent iomapologetieally; but: 
lat this pointéthe argument came abraptiy'to a: 
| full stop perhaps becauserit just'then.dawned 
upon her that, despite ansunaccountable sense 
| of criminality;.it® was assuredly not to this 
| stranger explanations or excuses were due. 
| “You would have preferred your berth then, 
| 





after all,” rejoined the tall. unknown (evidently: 
mistaking the-driff:ot tiisvague- statement), 
withea smile whieh: displayed: hiswinite teeth:to: 
infinite advantage beneath the dark fringevof 
his moustaehes. “Well, I titin,:om the whole, 
| ladies arewwisertorturm in; though personally; I 
must ‘confess. would spendé thee night! ‘in’ the 


| ricging; omlashedto¢he helm; rathertianitake 





gaily of a..thousand~trifless, his: primary_ obj: 
just then being to divert’ the girl’s mint from 
embarrassing:reflections, ani at the same time 
to.conceal the boundless admiration with which 
sae had suddenly inspired‘him—and admiration 
which it: requiredthe exercisewof the most ‘in- 
tense self-control effectually to disguise. 

For men’s ‘eyes: have amawk ward trick of ire- 
vealing;!.all: too often; what. their discreeter 
lips-repress';, aud, from»time*inrmemorial, hath 
not silence sometimes» possessed a subtle eho- 
quence: denied 'to:the most loquacious tongues 

But ourowily traveller omtinisoceasion proved 
hinselif.averttable araster of finesse; and so weil 
did® his. cantious® taetics-sueceed, that erean 
hour had: passed. all lingering traces:of' embar- 
rassment' had vanished from» his :conypanion': 
bearing—she was lau ghi tgiand chattering witin 
complete unreserve, and-aninnocent freedommof 
manner which she would ‘pernanps havevhesitated 
to indulge with the-majority of her:aequaint- 
ance. under’ more conventional circumstanees, 
even after the familiarimtereourse of years; but 
then the stewardess“hadiultimately ‘paid thar 
promised visit of inspeetion tothe cabin tovas- 
sure herself that alliiwent’ well) whem she had 
been further begutiled: byttheustute young man 
into taking part imatierconversation:for som: 





eyes fell at once upon the lingering embers in | refugepomionerof*those unsavoury. shelves byt few moments—tierentirersituation being tans 


the stove-grate ; upon the lamp, now burning | 


courtesy;called* berths’ By, thenwayy i is ivfaiet 


invested with a prossierand: desirab!y ‘common- 


dim ‘and with an uticertain flicker; upon: the | to concinde:thatiyoutslent tne sleep of: the jasts piace air, which efféevuallyyset'| Georgie atiher 


long cabin-table, strewn with books and maps 
and writing paraphernalia for! the convenience 
of travellers; upon her own hand-bag and um- 
brella. And then Georgie Sinclair remembered | 
ALL, with a bittér pane and sense’ of ‘desolation | 
which written words ean ‘ill convey. 

Yes, she was alone! alone upon the: limit- 
less, pathless Ocean ; far from: home and kine | 
dred and every tender association of her‘hitherto | 
unchequered life! Alone! and bound foran un- 


known world, so no reassuring: “ still) small | 


voice”? whispered of hope to her fainting heart, 
though suddenly it ocenrred to her she was even 
then nearing her appomted bourne, 

Had’ tie vessel made much way? she won- 
dered. What: might the nour‘be?’ With: this 
refléction; the monotonous ticking of ithe time- | 
Pieee--at' the further end ‘of! the cabin’ arrested | 


her attention, and, turning’ back the’ rug, she | 


started to her feet: Then’ she remained for 


one long minute: spell-bound, motionless, like a | 


creature turned to stone ; ner’ very” breathing 
arrested; her lips parted; one hand out- 
stretched; ber dark eves wide; distended her 
whole attitude betraying amazement, not! un- 
mixed with fear. 

Yet surely not so very alarming an appari- 
tion, after all, that:whien 
and blanched her cheek, till'it- might well nave 
rivalled the newly fallen snow—fora tall, lissom, 
broad-shouldered Englishman, lounging av’ his 
éase, should surely imspite-a confident..sense of 
security in'the féminine breast in’ just(propors 
tion to' those misgivings with which undoubtedly 
he is calculated ‘to impress bis country’s foes. 

A pale, cléar-eut! profile, somewnat: sallow 
beneath the lamp’s insidious, searching rays; a 
closely-cropped," dark; curled’ head; supported | 
on a sinewy> hand, delicate as’a- woman's, on 
which a- solitary i priiiant cleamed and glitvered 
as it-caugnt the lignt—basilisk+like; for? a) mo- 
ment Tiveting the giti’s gaze: such! the salient 
points. of which Georgie became: vaguely | 
conscious, ‘as -her fellowetravelles« (in) blissfyl | 
ignorance of ‘such seraviny) continued: with | 


downteast eyes! to-sern the broad expanse: ofthe | 


« Times” newspaper, spread oven’ beneath his 
arm. 

Then, unconscioushy, 
stirred, HE’ started; 


éhe stirred; as sna 
and, starting, turneds- 


turned ‘to encounter the girl’s dark eyes: fixed | 


upon Hint with a curious mingléement ° of:terror | 
and amaze: For a full moment; thus they gazed 
atione another! in mute astonishment, too: pros 
fownd for words; thenthe man rose, involuntarily) 
to his feet, and “Tne d——!”.I regretto say; 


was the ejaculation which escaped ms:lips! 

I bee your pardon,” he was murmuring, one 
second later; real ‘contrition in his'voiee and eves: 
** Bur if you could form the vaguest poneeption | 
of my amaze, you—you would pardon my une 


met’ the girls gaze | w 


in spite ofall drawbaeks ?*ford'll take mywath: 
you have nobistineedinor:dtawn:a:deep: vreath 
for the past:twovhours sduring-whichil cherisined: 


ease ere the two travellers found themselves 
ofee more téte-a-1 dtiey 
The captain too, .putlimeamappearance later, 


the fond dehisiomof being imsolitary possession)| when the ‘ Pytnomw’” had gallantlysteered.. her 


of this stawempartinent! I ‘took: mR sure 
pes on enterings.and noticed (as+1.faneied) a 
bundle ofif ragsvoili: tout!—on the couen:. 
Had: 1. beemn aware oft your* gentle: presence I 
' should. haves hesitatedé to: intruder upome your 
| slunbers:?” 
| Georgieressayed:ausmile; any«more suitable 
reply failing nt:the. moment to:present itselfito 
| her mind. Forthwith; howeveryshe:became ama 
comfértably conseious of the bright colour-which: 
had | mounted::(she»searce knew wherefore) to 
her soft: cheek; herevelids= flattered, drooped ; 
| her swinite: fingers interiacede themselves; she: 
' caught: herrosy netherlipminwittingly petween 
her pearhky teeth—thus;. speechiess: and:.motions 
, less sy affording as sperfecti:and tendercaystudy of: 
maid as the eye offaicomnois- 
' seurmight-hopetodight upon. 
Suen; ati any ‘rate; was=the-refléction: which: 
crossed ‘pemfelowstraxvelier’s mind, asshe: gazed. 
' withoférventiadmiratiom at: the viushing: girl. 
Moreover;:, that? the= sitwation was, im truth, 
peculiamraad! 








hero’s somewhat obtuse perceptions forthad ‘he: 
not umwitt iirelyimtrndéd nis masculine wresence: 
| upombeauey’s ddleet-shimbers? ‘andihadinotithe 
' sleepimers fair: awoke: to: find herself. ‘téicsA-téte 
with a-perfect stranger, underithe mostumusual 
circumstances, at. ther déad of night?! For 
though Georgie cherished the delusiomthat she 
| Wassmany leagwes- away fromm British” shores, 

| truth.totell, the “ Python” had*not-as-yet'got 
up steam, and was not destined to weigh anchor 
| for an hour or more. 

Ergo, the voyage was “all before them ” (as 
| on of: the travellers -was-notslow-to recolieet, 
| with a quick throb of satisfaction); of a-surety, 
therefore, 1t-behoved these somewhat incongru- 
ous companions-to set. one anotaer forthwita-at 
perfect ease, by making, tae: very bess) off the: | 
; “ Situation.’ 

obtain .so, desiraible-a consummation, time and | 

| spaee alike: forbid) my attempting:to detail; 

| suffice it: to) state. that, scarce a.quarter-of an 
| hour later, Georgie: found: herself;iny possession, 
of a low arm-chair-on one:side of a bdiazing: fire 
| (for the grate had beem plentituliy replenisned), 
with her smail feet reposing on one of the velvet 

cushions off the couch, her cheeks. aglow;, her | 
jae scintillating softly, as the rosy firelight 

turned to threads of ruddy gold ner bionde and | 
slignthy disordered tresses. 


And:Hg sat opposite—at a respectful distance, | 


however-gazing now into the embers; now 
around’ the cabin; more rarely into his com- 
| Panion’s: fiushed-and lovely face, as ne chatted 


delicatelweuggestive, was-amawke} | 
ward: fdet)i, witich: dawned: saddenly wpor our 


The exact; means: employed to | 


course through thedock+eatesout into.the wide, 
bhick stream. Steaming cofféewasthen'served, 
atthe request of Georgie’s newfriend;.and: bis- 
cuits were produced: bythetstewardess, thissin- 
nocent refection not’ onkhyt serviner to” beeuile 
halifan hour’s tediumpbutiexercisineclikewirc 
amexbilarating,effectiomthewspirits:of ‘the ere- 
while dejcetet-girh: 

\ Inedue’ course, however, maiden™ intuition 
whiepered that Georgie would do well tovbeat o 
retreat to the haven of the ladies’ cabin, and, 
although the first. pale:streak of light had in- 
deed dawned imthe cold‘grey east ere she wished 
her compamion:. ‘good’ night,” yet feminime 
proprieties”” duly propitiated, by this sacrifive 
of personab inelination to the exigencies of con- 
ventional obligations. 


ti (To be continued.) 
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“ 


«I sux,’ said Mrs. Brown, “ thatinthisboat- 
races the: Scudamores* took water*first. Pdor 
féllows! How thirsty: they must have been; but 
what ddithey: put itimthe paper-for?” ‘Ir 
doesutamean that,” jerked out Brown? ‘‘ Doesn’: 
meanmthatt!’”’ said Mrs. Brown ; “‘ then what does 
ip mean?” “Why,” said Brown; “it means— 
why; it means that they were the first to take 
water, that’s all. You women cam‘never under- 
stand: anytaing2’ ; 

A Ctr: ror Smwormva.—* A few years ago I 
was armost inveterate smoker,” said Judge 
Tyner, the First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
“At that time I thought it notning to get 
througiten cigars aiday, and.often I exceeded 
that number: Te practice played the misciief 
| with my health, but, do waat1-could, the habit 





stuck to me, and I decided it. was no use trying 
to be virtuous where tobacco was concerned. 
| Well, I cured myself by a mere accident. One 


| | day, while crossing the ocean, I had a severe 
spell of sea-sicknees. I went up on deck inthe 
hope that the fresh air would act as a reviver. 
Mechanically, as was my habit, I took out a 
' cigar and lit it. Béfore it was half consumed the 
sickness cameyoncagains Ugh! it makes me 
pale to think of it even now. Anyhow, over- 
| board went the-civar; andfrom that day to this 
a couple of ' whiffs are-enongh toturn me upside 
down: If! you: happen to-know ‘anybody who 
wants ‘to let\wo-on’ the “habit, just’ advise him to 
| thike'a weed/and a dose of séa-sickness together, 
! and I warrant you be will bean anti-tobacco man- 
ever afterward.” —American Paper: 


seruples weré: allayed and soothed, and “ the’ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE HOUSE OF DEATH. 


Durine the two or three minutes that the 
cavalry and their prisoner were waiting for an 
answer to the summons, Bertram, who was re- 
lapsing at every instant into a dozy slumber, 
and then as suddenly starting awake (probably 
in consequence of the abrupt stillness succeed- 
ing to tne severe motion of a high-trotting 





horse), was suddenly awakened by the noise and 
stir of admission into the castle, which unfolded 
a succession of circumstances as grand and im- 
pressive as if they had been arranged by some 
great artist of scenical effect. 

From one of the towers which flanked the 
gates a question was put, and immediately an- 
swered by the foremost trooper; question and 
answer, however, were alike lost to Bertram and 
dispersed upon the stormy ravings of the wind. 
Soon after was heard the clank of bars and the 
creakiny of the gates—gates 


That were plated with iron within and without 
Whence an army in battle array had marched out. 


They were like the gates of a cathedral, and 
they began slowly to swing backward on their 
hinges. As they opened, “the dimensions and 
outlines of their huge valves were defined by the 
light within ; and, when they were fully open, 
a beautiful spectacle was exposed of a crowd of 





faces with flambeaux intermingled fluctuating 
on the further side of the court. 

The gateway and the main area of the court 
were now cleared for the entrance of the cavalry, 
and the great extent of the court was expressed 
by the remote distance at which the crowd 
seemed to stand. Ten came the entrance of 
the dragoons, which was a superb expression of 
animal power. 

The ground continued to ascend even through 
the gateway and into the very court itself, and, 
to the surprise of Bertram, who had never until 
this day seen the magnificent cavalry of the 
English army, the leading trooper reined up 
tightly arfd spurred his horse, who started off 
wita the bounding ramp of aleopard through 
the archway. Bertram’s horse was the sixtieth 
in the file, and, as the course of the road between 
him and the gates lay in a bold curve, he had 
tne pleasure of watching this movement as it 
spread like a train of gunpowder, or like a race 
of sunbeams over a corn-field, through the whole 
line ahead of him. It neared and neared. In 
a moment he himself was carried away and 
absorbed into the vortex. The whole train 
swept like a hurricane through the gloomy 
gateway into the spacious court, flashing with 
unsteady lights, wheeled round with beautiful 
precision into line, halted, and dressed. 

What followed passed as in a dream to Ber- 
tram; for he was by this time seriously ill, and 
would have fallen off horseback, if unsupported. 
The lights, the tumult, and his previous exhaus- 
tion, all contributed to confuse him; and, like 
one who rises from his bed in the.delirium of 
a fever, he saw nothing but a turbulent vision 
of torches, men, horses’ heads, glittering arms ; 
windows that reverberated the uncertain gleams 
of the torches; overhead an army of clouds 
driving before the wind, and here and there a 
pencil of moonlight that played upon the upper 
windows of an antique castle with a tremulous 
and dreamy light. 

To his bewildered senses the objects of sight 
were all blended and the sounds al) dead and 
muffled. He distinguished faintly the voice of 
an officer giving the word of command. He 
heard, as if from some great distance, the word: 
“Dismount!” He felt himself lifted off horse- 
back, and then he lost all consciousness of what 
passed until he found himself sitting in the 
arms of a soldier, and an old man in livery ad- 
ministering a cordial. 

On looking round, he perceived many others 
in the same dress, which he recognized as the 
Walladmor livery; and he now became aware 
that he was in Walladmor Castle. 

“Ts the Lord Lieutenant at home, Maxwell ?” 
said the officer, addressing the old man who bore 
the office of warden ir the castle. 

“ No, Sir Charles; hedines at Vaughan House 
—about twenty miles off. But he will return by 
midnight. And he left orders that the prisoner 
should be confined in the Falcon’s Tower.” 

Bertram here stood up and signified that he 
was able to walk; upon which Sir Charles 
Davenant, the officer who had commanded the 
party of dragoons, directed the two constables 
to go before the prisoner and two dragoons be- 
bind—whilst the old warden showed the way. 

Raising his head as they crossed the extensive 
court, Bertram saw amongst the vast range of 
windows three or four which were open and 
crowded by female heads, as he inferred from 
the number of whitecaps. Under other circum- 
stances, he would have been apt to smile at such 
a spectacle as a pleasant expression of female 
curiosity ; but at present, when. he was taking 
his leave of social happiness—for how long a 
time his ignorance of the English laws would 
not allow him to guess—the sight was felt rather 
asa pathetic memento of the household chari- 
ties under their tenderest aspect, and as suggest- 
ing the gentleness of female hands in painful 
contrast to the stern deportment of the agents 
of police and martial power by whom he was 
now surrounded. 

«Let all cynical women-haters,” thought he, 
** be reduced for a month or two to my situation 
—and they will learn the blessed influences on 
human happiness of what they idly affect to 
despise.” 
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His own indiscretion, however, as he could not 
disguise from himself, had reduced him to this 
situation ; and however disturbed at the pros- 
pect before him, he submitted with an air of 
cheerfulness, and followed his guides with as 
firm a step as his bodily weakness would 
allow. . 

Passing from the great court, at one corner, 
through a long and winding gateway feebly il- 
luminated by two lanterns, they found them- 
selves at the edge of adeepabyss. It was ap- 
parently a chasm in the rock that had been 
turned to account by the original founder of the 
castle,as a natural and impassable moat; far 
deyond it rose a lofty wall pierced with leop- 
holes and belted with towers that necessarily 
overlooked and commanded the whole outer 
works through which they had passed. 

At asignal from the old man a draw-bridge 
was dropped with a jarring sound over the 
chasm. Crossing this they entered a small 
court, surrounded by a large but shapeless pile 
of buildings, which gave little sign externally 
of much intercourse with the living world ; here 
and there, however, from its small and lofty 
windows, sunk in the massive stonework, a dull 
light was seen to twinkle; and, as far as the 
lantern would allow him to see, Bertram 
observed everywhere the marks of hoary 
antiquity. 

At this point the officer quitted them, having 
first given his orders to the two dragoons in an 
under voice. 

The termination of their course was not yet 
reached. At the further end of the court, the 
old warden opened a little gate; through this, 
and by a narrow arched passage which the dra- 
goons could only pass by stooping, they reached 
at length a kind of guard-room, which, through 
two holes pierced in the wall, received some light 
—at this time but feetly dispensed by the moon. 
This room, it was clear, lay near to the 
sea-shore ; for the wind without seemed as if 
it would tear up the very foundations of the 
walls. 

The old man searched anxiously in his bundle 
of keys,and at length applied an old rusty key 
to the door-lock. Not without visible signs of 
anxiety, he then proceeded to unlatch the door. 
But scarce had he half performed his work, 
when the storm spared him the other half by 
driving in the door and stretching him at his 
length upon the floor. 

Below them at an immense depth lay the 
raging sea—luridly illuminated by tne moon 
which looked out from the storm-rent clouds. 
The surf sent upwards a deafening-roar, al- 
though the raving of the wind seemed to strug- 
gle for the upper hand. 

This aerial gate led to a little cell which 
was not unjustly named “The House of 
Death.” From the rocky wall upon which the 
guard-room stood, ran out at right angles -into 
the sea a curtain of granite—so narrow that its 
utmost breadth hardly amounted to five feet, 
and resembling an artificial terrace or corridor 
that had been thrown by the bold architect 
across the awful abyss to a mighty pile of rock 
that rose like a column from the very middle 
of the waves. About a hundred feet from the 
shore this gallery terminated in a circular towér, 
which—if the connecting terrace had fallen in 
—would have looked like the work of a magi- 
cian. This small corridor appeared the more 
dreadful, because the raging element below had 
jong since forced a passage beneath it; and, the 
breach being continually widened by the 
equinoctial storms, it was at length so far 
undermined that it seemed to hang like an 
archway in the air, and the narrow causeway 
might now, with some propriety, be termed a 
sea-bridge. 

Bertram here recognized that part of Wallad- 
mor Castle which he had seen from the deck of 
the “ Fleurs-de-lys.” 

The rude dragoons even looked out with awe 
upon the dreadful spectacle which lay before 
and below. One of them stepped with folded 
arms to the doorway, looked out in silence, amd 
shaking his head, said: 

— that’s the cage our bird must be carried 





“ Ay,” said the old man (who had now raised 
himself from the floor); ‘desperate offenders 
are always lodged there.” 

“By George!’ replied the dragoon, “‘at Vit- 
toria I rode down the whole line of a French 
battalion that was firing by platoons; there’s 
not astraw to choose between such service as 
THAT and crossing a bridge in the clouds 
through a gale of wind like this. A man must 
have the devil’s luck and his own to get safe 
over.” 

“‘ What matters?” asked the other dragoon, 
with a blaspiemous oath anda heartless laugh. 
“This fellow is to be killed at any rate—so 
HE’s out of the risk; but I don’t see why wk 
should run the hazard of our lives for a fellow 
like him! Iam as bold as another when I see 
reason; but I’ll have some hire, I’ll have value 
down, if I am to stand this risk.” 

“It’s impossible !”’ cried the first constable; 
“no man can stand up against the wind on 
such a gallery. What the deuce! it has no 
balustrade.” 

*‘ Shall we pitch the fellow down below?” said 
the second constable. 

«I have nothing to say against it,” replied one 
of the dragoons. 

‘Nor I,” said the other, “ but then mind—we 
must tell no tales.” 

“Oh! as to that,” replied the first constable, 
“we shall say the wind carried him out of our 
hands; and I suppose there’s no cock will crow 
against us when the job’s done.” 

“And besides, it is no sin,” observed the 
second; “for hang he must; that’s settled ; such 
a villain as him can do no less. So, as matters 
stand, I don’t see but it will ve doing hima 
good turn to toss him into the water.” 

Unanimous as they were in the plan, they dif- 
fered about the execution, none choosing to lay 
hands on the prisoner first. 

And very seasonably a zealous friend to 
Bertram stepped forward in the person of the 
warden. He protested that, as the prisoner 
was confided to his care, he must and would in- 
form against them unless they flung nim down 
also. 
> Under this dilemma, they chose rather to face 
again the perils of Vittoria: Ropes were pro- 
cured, passed round the bodies of all the men, 
and then’ secured to the door-posts. That done, 
the constables stepped out first, the old 
man in the centre, and after them the two 
dragoons taking the prisoner firmly under their 
arms. 

The blasts of wind were terrifically violent, 
and Bertram, as ne looked down upon the sea 
which raged on both sides below him, felt him- 
self giddy; but the dragoons dragged nim 
across. The old man had already opened the 
tower, and Bertram heard chains rattling. They 
led him down several steps, cut the ropes in two 
which confined him, but in their stead put heavy 
and rusty fetters about his feet and swollen 
hands. The five agents of police then remounted 
the steps; the door was snut; and the sound of 
bolts, locks, and chains, announced to the pri- 
soner that ne was left to his own solitary 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MYSTERIOUS VISITORS. 


APPREHENDED as a great state-criminal, 
Bertram had been committed to the safe-keep- 
ing of Walladmor Castle as the only place 
in the county strong enough to resist the at- 
tempts for his deliverance which were antici- 
pated from the numerous smugglers on the 
coast. 

As regarded his personal comfort, however, 
and putting out of view the chances of any 
such violent liberation, this arrangement was 
one on which a prisoner had reason to congratu- 
late himself. For Sir Morgan Walladmor would 
not allow. that any person within his gates 
should be inhospitably treated; and, with the 
exception of his shackles, Bertram now found 
himself more comfortably lodged in his prison 
than he had been for sometime before. He 
flung himself into bed, and was soon asleep. 





But the fury of the wind about this exposed 
rock, and the fury of the sea at its base—with 
his own agitation of mind and body—frequently 
awoke him. As often he fell asleep again, and 
continually dreamed of the fields of Germany 
and the friends whom he had left there. Some- 
times he was betrayed into imminent peril— 
sometimes into battle—sometimes into flight; 
now he saw hands stretched forth from tnick 
vapours to help him; and again he saw the 
countenances of familiar friends turned upon 
him with altered looks and glaring with myste- 
rious revenge. 

Then came running from the depth of forests 
a dear companion of his youth with a coronet 
of. flowers, who smiled as in former times; but 
suddenly he shook his head and vanished. The 
forests also vanished, and the flowers perished ; 
and he found himself on board the “ Fleurs-de- 
lys,” with Captain le Harnois by his side, fleet- 
ing over endless seas—and seeking in vain for 
ananchor. He was on board the ship, and yet 
was not, but saw it from a distance ; and in his 
perplexity the “ Fleurs-de-lys” changed into a 
judgment seat, and an orator was before it— 
ana in some unknown tongue against him- 
self, 

In the midst of these troublous visions he 
suddenly awoke. 

And then a voice reached him that was no 
voice of judgment or dismay. The tones were 
low and sweet ; and they spoke as woman speaks 
when she comes to comfort. 

“ Edward, dear Edward !” he heard distinctly 
uttered a few yards from his bedside. 

The storm was laid, the wind was hushed, 
the sea had ceased to rave; it was two o’clock 
in the morning, and every motion was audible. 

Bertram felt his German superstitions steal- 
ing over him—but again he heard the voice— 
and, opening his eyes, saw a dull light in the 
room, and the figure of a young woman. 

She was muffled ap in the rich furs of the 
sea-otter, and the small lamp which she held 
in her hand streamed upwards a feeble gleam 
upon her countenance, sufficient, however, to dis- 
cover the superb beauty and touching expres- 
sion which had drawn all eyes upon St. David’s 
day. 

It was, indeed, Miss Walladmor; and at her 
elbow, but retiring half a step behind her, 
stood a young person who was apparently her 
maid. 

“ Dear Edward !” she began again, “ listen to 
me. I dare notstay now. If I were seen all 
would be discovered ; but I will write an answer 
to your letter addressed to Paris. Meantime, I 
will find some friend that shall put the means 
of escape in your way ; I hope to-morrow in the 
dusk of the evening. On! Edward, do not—do 
not let it pass by; for every body here is your 
enemy ;” and saying this she burst into tears. 
**Go on board a ship immediately. And here is 
money, Edward; and here is my watch, that 
you may know how the hours go. It is now 
two o'clock. Promise me that you will es- 
cape. Better times may come. Promise me, dear 
Edward!” 

Before Bertram could reply, however, a hasty 
clank was heard at one of the bars. 

This, it appeared, was a signal understood by 
Miss Walladmor; she started and trembled, and 
exclaimed : 

« Farewell, Edward! Remember 

Sometning she would have added; but the 
door opened a little, and a voice impatiently 
called : ‘ 

“Miss Walladmor! Miss Walladmor !”’ andin 
the next moment she and her attendant had 
glided inaudibly from the room, and the door 
was again barred outside with as little noise as 
possible. f 

As it opened, however, Bertram caught a 
glimpse of the person stationed outside, who ap- 
peared to be a young boy of seventeen; he was 
wrapped up ina cloak, but underneath it Ber- 
tram perceived the dragoon uniform. 

That Miss Walladmor’s visit had been in- 
tended for Edward Nicbolas he was sufficiently 
aware; and, feeling at once that he could have 
no right to use to the prejudice of eitner a 
knowledge which he had gained in this way, he 
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took care as soon as the light came to secrete 
from the sight of his jailors the watch and other 
articles left on the table, which appeared to be 
chiefly letters of credit on, Paris to a large a- 
mount obtained from the Dolgelly Bank. 


(To be continwed.) 








THE READER’S BOOK-MARKER. 


—_~.>_— 
THE GREAT PLAGUE. 


We this week extract from the new novel, 
«© A Royal Amour,” by Richard Davey, just pub- 
lished vy Messrs. Remington; aforcibly written, 
picturesque account of the Great Plague whien 
ravaged London in the year of grace 1665, when 
Charles II. sat upon the English throne: 

“In July the: Court and leading aristocracy 
left tne city, and retired to Hampton. Court. 
With them went the Duke and Duchess of Rich- 





mond. Tre Duchess, since her wedding, had | 
frequently received her old friend Mabel, and | 
now, earnestly besonght. her to come with her} 
from the pest-stricken town. At first she re- | 
sisted, but at length Mr. Nott ordered her to. go, 
and she obeyed. He no longer feared the king’s 
attentions to her, and thought he had entirely 
overcome all his jealous.impulses. 

“Inthe meantime; the plague assumed gigantic 
proportions. The bulletins returned.a hundred 
and more deaths per day. 

“ By August tue city already presented. a de- 
serted appearance. ‘Ine Inns. of Court were 
closed. ‘l'ne tneatres were shut. Most of the 
shops had. their: shutters up. People walked 
in the middie. of the streets, so. as. to avoid 
touching infected.houses. They also went about 
with strong-smelling flowers in their hands, and 
used much.scent. Whole rows of houses were 
unveopled. Presently tne death rate increased 
from a nundred to two, three, and four hundred 
aday. At length it passed the thousand. Lon- 
don was in tears. Mourners were now so gene- 
ral, that none dreamt of putting on black for 
their deceased friends, or observing the usual 
doleful ceremonies. The metropolis. was as an 
Axkelaama doomed to destruction. 

« Av first sanitary orders and regulations: were 
issued and attended to, but. by-and-by they 
were utterly neglected, and the wildest confu- 
sion prevailed. In the middle of the month the 
fury of the scourge know no bounds. The cruel 
monster revelled in its savage impetuosity. In 
some streets it slew every innabitant. The meat 
in the markets was infected. Timid folks 
actually starved themselves to death for fear of 
“swallowing the plague.’ Men and women 
were seen to drop dead in the street, and in the 
public squares putrid bodies lay for days, till 
the rats eat them up, because none dared bury 
toeuw. In. Smithfield, a number of swine fed 
upon some of them, and being infected, died at 
their norrid banquet. 

«The utmost precaution was needed to prevent 
famine, for now the country folks refused to 
bring provisions into the city, and all foreign 
commerce was stopped. No ships were permit- 
ted to leave or enterthe Thames. Families were 
obliged to dole out their store of bread and 
cheese with economy lest it might not last them 
our. The poor were ina dismal state, for every 
kind of work was stopped, and the price of pro- 
Visions trebled. 

** Death was everywhere. Infected houses were 
marked with a red cross, but this: soon became 
a vain precaution, when every house got to be 
as bad as its neighbour. 

“ Death carts, common tumbrils, went around 
every hour or so for their awful load of corpses, 
and the drivers, who made an awful profit by the 
business, were wont to shout as they drove’ 
along, “ Bring out.your dead. Bring out your 
dead, and be quick about it.” In many cases, 
the bodies, at this summons, were pitched out 
of tne windows, stark naked. Poor and rich, 


men, women, and children, were heaped up on 
those reeking carts, and driven off to the com- 





mon pit. There, more often than not, stripped 


of every decent’ rag, they: were cast headlong 
into the unimaginable sink. of horrors. 

“ One night five tnousand dieds. Taena mad: | 
ness, almost as dreadtul as the plague: itself, | 
seized on hundreds, Feardtove them distracted. | 
They tore off their. garments, and rushediabont | 
the streets howling that “the: last day had | 
come.” Shrieks and‘groansrenttheair. One | 
woman was seen  renning down. Leadenhail | 
Street with a babe in her arms. On a.sudden | 
she perceived it had the pest spot upon its. tiny | 
breast. Tearing its gums from hernipple, un- | 
natured by terror, sne flung-it-from her; dashed 
its brains.out on the pavement; and ran - along | 
roaring. She fell dead at’ the: bottom: of: tne | 
street, and the death: cart: coming-along: just | 
then, carried’ her to the pit im Aldgate: Cnurcn- 
yard. That pit was forty feet long: by sixteen 
wide, and fifty deep: It wasfull of corpses. 
There they lay, one on the other; my lord and 
my lady, tire butcher, the bakerjand tae begyar, 
head and feet together. There. was tke: figure 
of a young girl, whose fair Saxon tresses: were 
all now left of her charms. Yon: grey beard 
showed what had been an-old man’s face, but 
the silver hairs stiil sticking: to the blackened 
jaw alone indicated venerable age. There: was | 
an infant, still clinging to dts. mother’s: breast. | 
But there were at least a thousand: bodies in | 
every stage of corruption; lying pell mellin that 
dread hole: When a fresh corpse: was tarown 
down, a multitude of rats, grown old and: fat 
as aldermen, from the over-abundance of food | 
they got, looked: up expeectamtly: Sometimes an 
oddly distorted-arm, uplifted as if imancommon | 
agony; indicated that its owner ‘had, perchance, 
been cast in alive. 

“ Desolation was everywhere. Fanatics went 
howling about the streets, ‘ Death and judg- 
ment! 

« Blasphemers, in -troops,. joined hands and 
rushed along, singing obscenities andcrying out 
that ‘God was a fiend.” Once a party of these 
wretches was so suddenly stricken by the plagne 
that they fell in the middie of the: street as if 
by lightning, and died in contorted. agonies; a 
horrid heap. : 

«There was a Quaker man named Solomon 
Eagle, who was half-crazed and very phrenetical, 
who, casting off his garments, tore his hair, and 
went abroad at night witha pan of burning coal 
on his head, yelling, ‘ Repent, repent! Turn ye 
to the Lord!’ 

«There were thieves who robbed the dead.and 
plundered houses. They held high revels under 
this reign of the King of Terrors: In the de- 
serted mansions of the rich: they found: costly 
wines; and sang, ate, drank, and made merry 
with harlots; but sometimes the pest joined 
them, and falling down: asleep with drink; they 
never woke again. 

« There was a set of fiends who, being plague- 
stricken, took it into their'crazed heads to give 
the malady to the hale, and so they rushed.a vont 
the streets, clutching and: hugging such miser- 
abie wretches as fell in their way, thus murder- 
ing them, for few who touched the infected ever 
escaped. 

“My Lord Viscount Rochester, and a crew of 
monsters, mostly pimps and courtezans and the 
like, broke, one night, into. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and held anorgie there. They dressed them- 
selves in sacerdotal robes, like:Popes, Cardinals, 
and Bishops. Some stripped, and painted black 
upon their white flesh the outlines of skeletons. 
Hand in hand they went dancing round and 
round the majestic columns of the grand old 
church, thealtar of which they lighted up with 
burning resin: They sang hymns to the-devil 
and burnt stinking tow steeped im mutton fat, 
by way of incense, and foully desecrated the 
house of God, until, becoming overpowered: with 
drink, they sank about the stepsof the altarin 
deep slumber. Morning found them there still 
snoring. At last a damsel of the company, 
awaking, cried out in agonythat she: had tne 
plague. The others, hearing her, woke up 
also, and uncoiled like snakesin thesun. When 
they recognized the cause of her: pain, they 
rushed in panic from the sacred place-as if pos- 
sessed by demons. 








“Tt must not be imagined that, because selfish- 


ness, debauchery, and) iniquity took a hign hand 
in the midst of, these. horrors, that virtue, kent 
entirely in:the shade. Farfromit. Worthy 
doctors of much learning, went about and did.a 
wondrous. amount of lavour for sole love and 
pitysof their fellow-beings, Tine clergy. of all 
denominations, with few exceptions, behaved 
with: nobility. 

«« Many committees wereformed, to which, men 
of:ali classes associated, and. money and. good- 
will were not wanting, Gentlewomen, with the 
fortitude of early Cnviatian; matrons, did. taeir 
duty, and more, too, by. goimg amongst. the 
stricken; cheering:them, praying for them, and, 
besides decently; amranging the. dead,, giving 
aoundaat alms to the.quick.’’ 








THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


—<-—— 


SLEEP.—I. 


Surep is that condition of. the body.in whieh 
the internal and-external senses are temporarily 
suspended, tne object and design of which is, not 
only to renovate; during ‘the silence and dark- 
ness of the nignt, the vital energies. that have 
been exhausted during the day, but also to 
assist: nutrition, During: sleep the circulation 
andcrespiration are retarded, as well as the dif- 
ferent secretions; consequently, digestion, is 
carried: on. with less rapidity. It is not well ex- 
plainedon what basis some,authors have asserted 
that absorption alone acquires more. activity 
during sleep. Since the functions of nutrition 
contimue during: sleep, it is, apparent that the 
brain bas ceased to act only with regard to mus- 
cular» contraction: and:.as: an organ of intelli- 
gence, and tnat it continues to influence: the 
muscles of respirations. the heart, the arteries, 
tae secretion, andi nutrition. 

The ordinary, duration of: sleep varies in. dif- 
ferent individuals, either from habit or serenity, 
from six to: ten hours,, It is prolonged by 
fatigue: of the muscular system, strong mental 
exertion, lively and: multiplied exertion, habits 
of indolence, the immoderate use of wine and of 
too strong food: Infancy and youth, whose life, 
relatively, is very) active; have need of longer 
repose. Maturersage, more economical of time 
and harrassed with cares, devotes to it but a 
small portion of time. Very aged individuals 
present two very opposite modifications : either 
they are almost: always: slumbering, or their 
sleep is very lignt; but the reason of the latter 
condition is, perhaps, to :be traced: to the fore- 
sight they have of their approaching end. 

By uninterrupted and tranquil sleep, properly 
limited, the corporeal and mental powers are 
renovated ; but if it be accompanied with dis- 
agreeable dreams.and’ unpleasant sensations, or 
even unduly prolonged, so far from recruiting, it 
exhausts the strength, fatigues tne organs, and 
not unfrequentiy laysithe foundation of disease 
—as idiocy or mania. 

A question than: has been often: agitated is, 
whether it be advisable: to sleep after dinner ? 
This, however, can only be decided by a variety 
of circumstances, such as:custom, bodily consti- 
tution, age, climate, and thelike. Digestion is 
evidently promoted by preserving the body quiet 
after a meal; this we are taught by animals, 
particularly those of tne ruminating class, which 
lie down after eating. Exercise ought to be 
taken before dinner: “Natura,” says the 
learned Haller, ‘omnia animalia.a pastu quies- 
cere docent!” but. with many the dinner hour 
interferes with such a custom. The most easy 
position for effecting digestion is sitting in an 
easy chair, and in this posture anyone, without 
risk or inconvenience, may freely indulge in a 
short sleep after a hearty. meal, should the 
drowsy god at such a time invite to repose, and 
rouse up from it with renewed vigour and cheer- 
falness.. The horizontal posture, particularly in 
full habits; is rather an impediment to diges- 
tion, as- the descent of the blood is somewhat 
retarded, and heaviness and protracted sleep is 
the consequence. When the stomach is weak, 
other means are used to facilitate digestion, 
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‘such'as taking bitters, alkalies, water impreg- 


nated with carbolic acid. gas, and the like, after’ 
a meal ; the use also'of spices, diluting the food, 
orcuttitic it’into very small pieces. Digestion 
is also assisted by, taking. small quantities of 
food at a time, by which precaution the excit- 
ability of the food'is never exhausteda mea- 
sure more especially necessary in’ debilitated 
stomachs. But the most injartous’ means of all 
is, stimulating the’stomach by distilled, or fer- 
mented liquors; for, although such alternative 
may for the time being, answer: the purpose, it 
soon produces'very bad effects, and greatly'in- 
commodes the stomach. In a weak’ or slow 
state of digestion, after having taken hard or 
solid: food, ai short sleepr may! be indulged in, 
rather than after’ a» meal consisting’ of stich 
nourishtient as by ite nature is easily digested. 
But young people.of weak and. delicate habits of 
body ought not to sleep too much; though tneir’ 
weakness induce thenr to repose; for theimore 
they indulgé: in’sleep the'greater will be their 
subsequent languorand relaxation. Individuals, 
again, of a strong and ‘healthy habit of body, 
and who digest their food rapidly, may take 
gentle exercise after their meals, if they have 
taken. food.of.an: easily digestible nature, re- 
quiring but little assistance but that of the 
stomach and its fitids. And, indeed, such per- 
sons, should they have taken.aliment diffieul of 
digestion; ought to remain’ quiet after dinner, 
and may oceasionally allow themselves ‘an hour's) 
sleep, in order'to support digestion. 

To the aged, emaciated, and those of an. irrit- 
able habit of bod, as well as to those who have 
spent the preceding night uneasily and sleepless, 
or have. been otherwise fatigued, in order to .re- 
store regularity in the insensible perspivation, 
to rest a little after dinner may be productive: 
of beneficial consequences, and cannot possibly, 
while nature courts such an abstraction. from! 
the cares of the world, be attended wita any in- 


convenient effects, though in: such eases the! 
body should be well protected from: the: infiu- | 


ence of cold. 








Ir is said that the Marquis of Lorne, at a.) 


FACETIZ. 


—_»——. 
THE MERMAID. 


I. sine of a maiden of ancient.renown, 
Some time’ since much talked of in country and 


wu; , 
She has—to surprise you I think it can’t fail— 
A great monkey’s:head and a large fish’s-tail ! 
As the tail’s. the fag end of a fish, said a wag, 
The tail of a fish must make. her a fish-fag; 
All billing and cooing with one I should hate, 
Woo is fit for no billing except Billingsyate. 


To see ‘this strange maiden! was every: one’s 
wish, 

Although she was even.a very odd fish! 

Sne’s not much like Venus, most people agree, 

Trough, like Venus of'old, she arose from tne sea. 


To other fair maids this’ sea-faring divinity, 

With plenty of fins, has but little afitnity ; 

For she’d waive a wine vaults to waltz with a 
wave, 

Finding her life: where they’d but discover a 
grave. 


Of this very odd maiden they tell these odd 
tales, 

That ere she saw 
whales’; 

And though half-seas over she ne’er had a wish 

For drinking too much, yet she drinks like a 
fish, 


Britain she’d often seen 


And, what you will think a proof of her merits, 

This maiden could never endure to touch spirits ; 

But’ though it is true that from spirits sie’d 
ee, 

She has lain oft with soles in the bed of the sea. 


Without a‘side-saddle she rode a sea-horse, 

But she could not, like maids of the east, sit 
ACTOSS ; 

But what seems more strange, and indeed quite 
romantic, 

Though she can’t cross a horse she: could: cross’ 
the Atlantic. 


She-has not one’suitor can suit her, ’tis said, 


railway station in Canada, mentioned the faet’) Ye; this maid does not murmur, although a 


that some of his ancestors put their feet under'! 


Arthur’s Round Table, whereupon a back woods- 
man exclaimed: “ Wal, if my ainsisters had 
been there, they’da- put their feet a top of it, 
bet !” 

Hor Miix as a Srrronawr.—Of hot milk 
as a stimulant the “Medical Record’ says: 
“Milk heated. too much’ above 100 deg. Fanr. 


-loses for a time a degree of its sweetness and 
its density. Noone who, fatigued by over-ex-:| And at 


ertion of body or mind, has ever experienced the! 
reviving influence of a tumbler. of. this: bever- 
age, heated as hotas it'‘can be sipped, will will- 
ingly forego a resort to it because of its being 
rendered somewhat less acceptable to the palate. 
‘The promptness with which its cordial influence 
is felt is indeed surprising. Some portion of it 
seems’ to be digested aud appropriated almost: 
immediately; and many who now’ fancy ‘they! 
need alcoholie stimulants. when exhausted: by 
fatigue will find in this simple draught-ancequi- 
valent that will be abundantly satisfying, and 
far more enduring in its effects.” 


Tue father of the Emperor Napoleon. thus! 
writes in one of his letters :—“I have beensas! 
enthusiastic and joyful-as anyone after a vic- 
tory, but I confess that even the sight of a field 
of battle has nét only struck me with horror, 
but even turned me sick, and now that I am 
advanced in life I cannot-understand, any more} 
than I could at fifteen years, how beings who! 
eat themselves reasonable, and who have so! 
much foresight, can employ this short existence, 
not in loving and aiding each other, and passing’ 
through it as gently as possible, but, on the 
contrary, in endeavouring to destroy each other, 
as if time did-notdo this witirsufficient rapidity. 
What Tt thouvit’at fifteen years I still think ; 
war, which society draws upon itself, is but an 
organized barbarism, and an inheritance of! 
tne savage state, however disguised or orna- 
mented,” 


Mermaid; 
| She no douvt weigits:their merits; anddinds that 
| each’ fails— 


you’ She can weigh them,.because she:has plenty of 


scales. 


| They say she’s a heiress; some great Triton’s 

| daughter, 

Without one foot of land, rich in oceans: of 

water; 

her two guardians, because she can’t| 

rail, 

| She turns up her nose—ay, and turns up.ber tail. 

One guardian, ’twas said, would away with her 
run— 

At her running.some people wouldisay “that’s 
adi fun:;’’ 

He surely did not meam to make her his bride— 

Her flesh of ' bis flesin would ve flesh fishified: 

T’otner guardiamapplied to:the Chancery: Lord, 

And he made this fish girl’ a Chancery ward’; 

But when to this state his Lordship nad brought 
her, 

She.looked very much like:a fish out of water. 








“Miss ——. how do you like Mr. Wright?” 
“Mr. Wright? What Mr. Wright?” mused 
the young lady. “Why, the man who is 


always right,” he. replied, giggling. ‘On, 
‘yes, I see! and. you; sir,” sne added 
auiekly, “ how do you like Mr. Hall?” ‘ Hall? 


What Hail do you mean?” ‘“ Why, alco-Hall,” 
she said. The young’man has since reformed. 


ComInG WITHIN ONE. oF 11r.— Did. you in- 
terid to nit me; sir?” said. a gentleman dining at 
a pienic, as’ a sweet potato came slap on the 
side of his head, thrown by a persoma_little be- 
low. ‘ Beg your pardon, sir! I intended'to have: 
hit the persom sitting next you, who’is a friend 
of mine.” “Well, you made'a good shot, con- 
sidering,” said a humorous wag close by; ‘ vou 
came within one of it, anyhow.” 





€ 


-Don’t you see that half-dollan ?” 


“Tue truth always pays in the end,” is a 
time-honouredadage. Itiis snpposed that that 
is the reason why pegple are often so chary about 
resorting to it in the beginning. 

Wen a man told his wife that he had just 
traded for a new spring waggon,'she replied : 
“You. dunce, you! why, did you. get a.spring 
waggon in the:autuomn ?” 

A. NEvEepA newspaper says: .““In the. ab- 
sence of ail the editors of this journal, the pub- 
lisher has succeeded im seeuring the services of 
a gentleman’ to edit this number.” 

Aw American editor wrote a personal about a 
young: man going:to spark his: girl. When it 
was printed he wits Horrified to see‘the: letter n 
substituted fon tue letter r inthe word'spark. 

«Rosz, my dear,” said a mother to her daugh- 
ter, “if you are so stiff and reserved you will 
never geta husbaad” “ Mn,’ retorted the young 
lady; “unless tne poets: tell fibs, a primrose is 
not ‘without attractions.” 


“ Herr’s a flyin my soup, waiter!” “ Yes, sir, 
very sorry, sir; but you can throw away the fly 
and eattheseup, can’t you?” * Of course I can; 
you didn?t expect me to throw away the soup 
and eat the fly, did you?” 

“You'rr not quite so weak to-day as you 
were yesterday,” observed a physician to a pa- 
tient, while operating, on a recent Sabbath. 
«* No,” was the reply, “this is not. a week day— 
it’s Sunday.” ‘Ine physician‘fainted. 

A MAN having declared to a lady that he would 
shed “the last drop” of his: blood in her de- 
fence, she said: ‘‘1 often meet persons who are 
ready to shed the. last drop of their blood; but 
they take precious good.care not toshed the first 
drop.” 

A Jatnor had received’ strict orders not to 
keép any prisoners in solitary confinement. 
Once,.when ‘ne had. but two in charge, one es- 
caped, and: he was obliged in consequence to kick 
the other out of doors, to comply with the regu- 
lations. 

Genera Lem is said to have asked a strac- 
gier, whom he found eating green persimmons, 
if he did not know they were unfit for food. 
**T’m not eating them for food, general,” replied 
the man. “I’m eating them to draw up my 
stomach to fit my rations.” 

He anv Suz. 
*Twas plain to see he loved her well, 
He loved her more than tongue cam tell; 
He sought her every hour! 
And though she hated him the while, 
She lavished every art and wile 
To get him in her power. 
And he: was‘agile, dark as night, 
While she was languid, plump, and. white, 
As sweet as sweet could be; 
Though: she despised the little wretch, 
Yet, woman-like, she tried to catch 
Him, for he was.a flea. 


Toox, His) Mzasurzr.—A_ very high 
toned:- lookmg young man, in exquisite 
moustache, loud plaid clothes, red necktie, 
low-crowned hat, straw - coloured kids, and 
knitting-needleeane, walked intoa topacco-shop, 
and, throwing down a:half-dollar on the counter, 
said: “ Well, this is the worst town I eversaw; a 
gentleman can’t get anything in it satisfactory, 
and Lam utterly unable to see how a person. of 
fastidious taste can live here. Isay, Mr. Shop- 
keeper, can you sella fellow a decent cigar?” 
“Yes, sir,’ said the cigar-man meekly. 
“Well, then, fly around lively, and do it. 
«Yes, sir. 
What kind of a cigar do you wish, sir?” 
«What kind?” “Yes, sir.” “Why, lqok 
at me, sir, a moment, and see for your- 
self what. kind of a.cigar would suit me,” and 
ne drew himself up grandly and gazed down on 
the shopkéeper. .Tne shopkeeper looked, and 


then took in the half-dollar, got ont a cigar, 


handed‘ it to the man with forty-nine cents 
change, and.said: ‘I owe you half a cent, sir, 
but Lean’t make change unless you take another 
cigar.” ‘The nice young man looked at the shop- 
keeper and then at the cigar, and then at him- 
self, and, without asinvle word, walked out of 





the shop.—Awmerican Paper. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Rosz and Berraa.—Use brown windsor soap, and dry 
with soft towel. 

Jurrren.—We think it is cheaper to buy red ink than 
to make it, nevertheless, we give you a recipe: Take a 
quarter of a pound of best Brazil wood, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, and one ounce of alum ; boil these in two 
pints of clear water till they are reduced to half the 
quantity: filter, and, while hot, add one ounce of gum 
arabic and one ounce of fine sugar. 

Cet1a.—To prevent the lamp smoking, soak the wick 
in strong vinegar, and allow it to dry before lighting. 

Viotetr.—We are told the following isan excellent lotion 
for imparting softness to the skin, and as a cure for 
eruptive diseases: Take two ounces of blanched bitter 
almonds, one ounce of blanched sweet almonds ; pound 
together till they become a paste, and mix with a quart 
of distilled water ; add twenty grains of corrosive subli- 
mate powder, dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of spirits 
of wine; shake well. 

A Cocxyry.—Hicks’ Hall was an old building, of a 
mean appearance, which stood in St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell. It was named after Sir Babtist Hicks, who 
built it in or about 1610, and for the purpose to which it 
was applied—that of the Sessions House. 

Criticat.—Stage representations are of necessity un- 
true to nature, and it is the business of the actor to give 
an appearance of striking reality to that which is palp- 
ably unreal, by the sheer force of his genius. The literary 
conditions in a poem, or a novel, are altogether different. 
That you could only reap a very disastrous failure on the 
stage by the adopting such an idea, is the firmest article 
in our belief. 

E. F. B.—The political and beautiful lady known so 
familiarly as Molly Aston was of aristocratic birth. She 
was what was then called a Whig, and now a Radical. It 
was of her that Dr. Johnson wrote the well-known Latin 
lines which may be thus translated : 

** While fair Maria soft persuasion tries 
That universal liberty may reign, 
Oh! how at variance are her lips and eyes! 
For while the charmer talks her captive dies.” 
Or, according to an older translator : 
“In vain, dear girl, thou bid’st me to be free ; 
I lose my freedom when I look on thee.”’ 

J. T. B.—We do not insert such advertisements. The 
stamps will be returned if a stamped and directed en- 
velope is forwarded. 

Frepericx.—The bride’s veil originated in the Anglo- 
Saxon custom of performing the ceremony under a square 
piece of cloth, held at the corners by four tall meu, to 
conceal the maiden’s blushes. If the bride were a widow, 
the veil was dispensed with. 

Basertre.—The following recipe is perfectly harmless, 
and will make your beard grow faster than it naturally 
would: Cologne, two ounces; liquid hartshorn, one 
drachm ; tincture of cantharides, two drachms; oil of 
rosemary, twelve drops. Apply to the face daily, and 
wait patiently for tne result. 

Betrast.—*‘ Bona fide,”’ pronounced bonah"fydee, is a 
term signifying without fraud or subterfuge. 

Batt Dress.—l. The gentleman should take the lady 
with whom he has last danced in to supper. 2: The 
M.C. should have obtained your permission before intro- 
ducing the gentleman to you. 3. “R.S.V.P.” in the 
corner of your invitation card meant, *‘ Respondez, s’il 
vous plait.” 

Brronic.—Lord Byron’s wife left him in January, 1816. 
—— agree with you, biography is an interesting 
study. 

Lip Satvz.—The following forms a nice cooling wash 
for the face during the summer months, and removes 
freckles: Sweet almonds, five ounces; bitter almonds, 
one ounce; rose water, two pints and a half; white curd 
soap, half an ounce; spermaceti, half an ounce; white 
wax, half an ounce; English oil of lavender, twenty 
drops; otto of roses, twenty drops; rectified spirits, one 
pint. Blanch the almonds, and beat them up with the 
soap and a little of the rose water; melt together the oil 
of almonds, spermaceti, and white wax, and mix with 
the former into a cream, and strain it through thin 
muslin; then add gradually the remaining rose water, 
and, lastly, the spirit with the essential oils mixed 
therein. 

IsanEL.—The best method is with a small pair of 
tweezers, as you then extract the hair with the roots, 
and they do not grow again. 

Datsy.—1. Alone. 2. The quantity to be used you can 
only find ont by experiment. Our recipe says a s 
piece. 3. Yes; the tincture will keep, if well corked. 

A Constant Reaper.—There is no set rule. It isa 
matter of taste. 

Wuirr Hextiorrops.— We think you will find the 
“* Speedwell’? sewing machine meet all your require- 
ments. A lady of our acquaintance has had one in use 
for some years, and informs us she has nothing to com- 
plain of. 

Lorriz Mac Ciez.—1. The lotion is to be well rubbed 
in ‘with a soft rag. 2. The 12th April, 1866, was on a 
Friday. 

W. RopisELt.—We are not aware that brass bells are 
so used. Apply to a bell-smith. 

Jutta.—1. Not the Romans. 2. Virgil’s “ Zneid” was 
first published at Rome, 1469. 

Farr Rosamonp.—" Zsthetic” was a term invented 
by a German philosopher, Baumgarten, whose work, 
bearing the tite ‘‘ Zsthetica,” was published in 1750. 

StupEent.—1l. The university at Basle was founded in 
1460. 2. “The Book of Common Prayer” was first 
eae in English on April 1st, 1548, by order of Parlia- 
ment, 


Jupr.—Papyrus. 

Wirrr.—1. It is a mistake; both salt and alum per 
manently injure the enamel of the teeth. The tooth- 

te you mention for whitening the teeth—a mixture of 
oe and charcoal—is good. 2. For toilet-vinegar, take 
two ounces of dried rose-leaves, one pint of white wine 
vinegar, quarter of a pint of esprit.de rose, triple; mace- 
rate for a fortnight in a closed vessel, then filter. 

He totiss.—1. Yes; there is a tax of one euinea foreach 
person. 2. The hair-powder tax began in May, 1795, when 
powdered hair was the height of the fashion. 

Harte.—The term ‘“‘ Yankee” is from ‘ Yangees,” 
which signifies a corruption of “English.” The name 
was given to the colonists originally by the natives of 
Massachusetts. 

Grace Dariine.—The cause of the water being hard, 
and not dissolving soap, arises from an acid. The water 
should be boiled, and, if allowed to stand, the earthy 
matter (combined with acid) will be in the sediment at 
the bottom, 

ASPIRABT aPTER Kxow.xpcr.—l. Eugene Aram was 
executed in 1759. 2. The nymph Galatea was enamoured 
of Acis, a Sicilian shepherd, who was crushed under a 
huge rock by the monster Polyphemus, his rival. 3. Dick 
Turpin was the son ofa farmer. Began life asa butcher, 
and stole the sheep from neighbouring farms by night to 
sell in his shop by day. 4. Fieet marriages. 

Youre HovsErrrerer.—We commend your spirit for 
economizing, but don’t allow it to v on the mean. 
We will gladly help you to the best of our abilities, and 
hope to hear from you again, especially when any diffi- 
culties present themselves. A stock-pot is the principal 
“save-all.” A furnishing ironmonger will supply you 
with one, and, when once its possessor, never let it lie 
idling by. By this means, from mere scraps you can 
have a constant supply of good, nutritious stock, which 
will form the base of all soups and gravies. 

Law Warirer.—Your writing will be improved by prac- 
tice. Get a few good copy-slips, and write from them 
daily, paying particular attention to the formation of 
each letter. « 

Brtita.— Keep good company, or none.” 

Coox.—We have heard it said that a needle held be- 
tween the teeth will prevent the eyes from aching or 
wateriug when peeling onions. 

LavpaBtEe.—Bodily exercise and fresh air are the most 
important items in the rules of health. Yousay that you 
have been detained at home for three weeks, and that 
your occupation is sedentary; no wonder that you find 
yourself growing slothful and your complexion becoming 
“ muddy.” 

Jenny Deanz.—1l. Consult a solicitor. 2. The child is 
suffering from scrofula. 

Acur.—* Biscuit” means ‘‘ twice baked.” 

Ivanxor.—l. Miss Burney published her first novel, 
** Evelina,” at the age of seventeen. 2. Mrs. Thrale. 
3. Dr. Johnson. 

Morner.—May and June are the months in which 
moths lay their eggs. It is well to examine any furs or 
winter clothing that may be laid by. Placing a shallow 
vessel filled with turpentine in the wardrobe or clothes 
closet, will destroy moths and all other insects. 

CuILp-wirz.—Give your husband mutton-broth and 
light puddings. To make mutton-broth, remove the skin 
and fat from two pounds of either the loin or neck of 
mutton, place in clean saucepan, with two quarts of 
water. After it has boiled, skim it, and let it simmer by 
the side of the fire for an hour; remove all fat. 

Reaper or Frencx Historr.—l. Madame de Stael 
was born at Paris, on April 22nd, 1766. 2. “ Corinne.” 
8. She died in July, 1817. 

LiuurputTran.—The green and cold hangings would look 
very handsome; but ascertain, before purchasing, if the 
green contains arsenic. 

LoyxpoyeRr.—The Isle of Wight. 

Mavp Moutiter.—1. From your portrait, we should say 
the Mrs. Wheeler shape would just suit you. i 
expensive washing material would do. im with cream 
lace. 3. The mantle might be trimmed with the jet floral 
braid now so fashionable, and a quantity of Spanish lace. 

BouryemovutTu.—The lines— 

* Spaniel-like, the more she spurns my love 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her still,” 
are from “‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” act iv. sc. 2. 

Dentist.—If you do not wish the tooth extracted, the 
following is said to be a good cure for the toothache: 
Take a piece of sheet zinc about the size of a — 
and a piece of silver about the same dimensions, an hold 
the defective tooth between them. 

Ezra.—l. Otway, the poet, is said to have been choked 
by eating a roll too hastily. 2. French prunes are the 
best for table use. 3. Refer to ‘‘ The Postal Guide.” 

Saran Cooxe.—Melons are a sp of the ber. 
It isafruit that is apt to disagree with persons in this 

country, but is of great value in its native clime, as it 
affords a cool, refreshing juice, assuages thirst, mitigates 
feverish disorders, compensating thereby, in no small 
measure, for the oppressive heats. 

DormovusE.—The Act of Uniformity, passed in the 
licentious reign of Charles II., was a most infamous one, 
enjoining as it did uniformity in matters of religion, 
and requiring all ministers who desired to continue in 
the Chureh, or be admitted to livings, to give their 
assent and consent to a new edition of the “Common 
Prayer Book” before many of them could possibly have 
seen it. Naturally, it caused the secession from the 
Church of numbers of — and conscientious men, some 
2000 in all; and the glorious stand which they made in 
defence of Christian liberty should win our gratitude and 
respect, as it did much to convince that profligate age of 
the reality of religion and the regard that is due to the 
rights of conscience. P 


Marr Ann.—The use of calomel predisposes to cold, 
and thus frequently brings on either inflammation or 








consumption. 





Mrs. C. H.—1. Ham; is supposed to produce the 
finest bacon; but we have eaten remarkably good in 
Yorkshire, and also in Gloncestershire. 2 y thanks. 


We will endeavour to procure it. 3. 20,000. 

Dssmonp.—The monarchy of the British kingdom is 
limited and hereditary. Every British sovereign must 
not ag fey the Protestant faith, but they may not 
marry Papists. 


KritmatnnaM.—The hourly velocity of the earth is 
computed at 68,000 miles. 

Curara.—The words— 

“ Worse than a poignard in the basest hand, 
It stabs at once the morals of a land,” 
are Cowper’s, and refer to the improper use of the 
than which there is no more poweshal weapon in’ the 
world, for “the pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Horace D.—We cannot help it. It matters not who it 
is that is guilty of the error—archbishop, or bishop, or 
what not—“ if it was” is ungrammation!” and you will 
not be held excused if you copy their bad example. 

Meta W.—“ Goose-cap” means a silly - Wedo 
not consider it in the serious light in which you evidently 

it. However, if he be a gentleman, he will at 
once desist from its use upon your communicating to him 
your dislike of the epithet. , 

EaGiet.—How many hours did Methuselah exist? 
What a ridiculous question to ask, unless your education 
has been so sadly neglected as to prevent your doing the 
simple sum that is required to ascertain the number. 
For this once, acting on the hypothesis of your ignor- 
spor, ymenke, we will gratify your ouctosisy- Pyne 
se vi years, consequen were 8,494, 
hours in his life. ~. 

Nxropxrtz.—l. For common white enamel, take eight 

flint glass, two red-lead, half nitre, half arsenic. 

. If in the slightest degree over-fired, the colour will be 

destroyed. 3. Mix with turpentine, and use like other 

colours, with a pencil; after which, fuse again, and 
vitrify by fire. 4. Experience alone can decide. 

Mirapet.—l. Mrs. Weldon’s ‘‘ Journal” should suit 
your requirements, as it is not exclusively designed for 
the use of those who have £2000 a year, or thereabouts, 
to spend annually on their dress. Most of the fashion 


ournals, judging by their wailing tone, are. 2. Che- 
sonra in bis © Advice to » Hot , says there should be 
none. 


Avtotrcus.—*Gynecocracy”® means female ascend. 
ancy or government. It is also written “ gynocracy.” 

Mrtcutor.—1l. No; not necessarily. 2. The Lord 
Mayor's name is Ellis. 3. Any of the large upholstering 
firms would execute your er. 4. White, pale blue, 


sea-green. ss 
F.R. P.—Coffee, if properly made, is My fee for 
breakfast ; tea is better in the evening. can be 
taken at any time beneficially. 

Sr. Jost.—The ointment made of lard and milk of 
sulphur will be found very efficacious in the treatment of 
ulcers. It is a simple remedy, but has been known to 
work wonders. 

Pater.—Do not force the child to take exercise upon 
an empty stomach. Give him a slice of bread and a 
draught of milk when he comes down of a ~~. 
then send him for a run, if the weather be fine. hen 
he returns he will be ready for a hearty breakfast. 





OUR SERIAL TALES. 


Drees ayp FrotxH commenced in ee ose oe 992 
Tue WITHERED BrancH commenced in eco owe 992 
Sweet InisFaIL commenced in .., ooo ove oo. 999 





ALt the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonbow REeapER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tuz Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lirz anv Fasxrox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
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Everrzopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
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NOTICE.—Part 237 (June) .Now Ready, Price Sixe 
pence ; post free, Eigntpence. 
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the Editor of the Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voiuntarily authors 
should retain copies. 
no answer is given in the ag ore of the 
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ee When 
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